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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Precedency of H. R. H. Prince Albert, King-Con- 

sort de jure of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Pp. 28. London, Mortimer. 

In these days of royal revels and ceremonies, 
of courtly festivals and etiquette, of proud en- 
joyments and bitter disappointments among the 
high and exalted, of dressings and anxieties, 
of displays and troubles, of smiles and tears, 
of hopes and fears, of vanities and envies, of 
kingly visits, princely christenings, splendours, 
and luxuries, —it is hardly worth while for a 
literary journal to write about any thing else. 
Yet though every newspaper is full of these 
matters, every quidnunc head puzzled by them, 
and every gossip tongue overflowing with them, 
—we shall be content with only a slight notice 
of the above modicum towards the general stir 
—a little charm thrown into the kettle to make 
the gruel more thick and slab. 

The writer attaches a whimsically grave im- 
portance to the subject; and it would deserve 
consideration indeed if it were to decide, ac- 
cording to the title-page, whether Prince Albert 
were or were not the consort of Great Britain 
and Ireland? In this case, should Dan O’Con- 
nell succeed in the repale of the Union—(which 
with the singularly anomalous subscriptions 
from the United States, he seems likely to do) 
—would not H. R. H. be liable to be indicted 
for bigamy? Even as it is, it sounds very like 
having two wives—one British, and the other 
Irish; which, as Lover’s song on the disputed 
date of St. Patrick’s birth observes that 

None can have two birth-days but a twins, 
seems highly improper in the way of matrimo- 
nial connexion. 

But notwithstanding all poetical authorities, 
from Shakspere downwards, it does appear that 
there is much ina name. It may be all pretty 
enough to scribble 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet; 
but the fact, as applied to humanity, is not so; 
and the flowery metaphor, though it may hold 
dew, will not hold water. Therefore it is that 
the writer fights this battle, not holding with 
another passage of the Swan of Avon, which led 
to a fierce remonstrance on the -part of an old 
ee when addressed extempore by a tipsy 

espian : 

I'll call thee father, Hamlet, royal Dane! 
exclaimed the spouter. “ You be d , sir! 
call me what you please,” retorted the incensed 
guardian of the night. Our author maintains 
that calling people what you please, rather than 
what they are entitled to, is a gross injury ; and 
he argues, that being the beloved husband of 
our gracious queen, and the pa, already, not only 
of a princess royal but a prince of Wales, be- 
sides holding a glass in his hand made after the 
pattern of that shewn to Macbeth,—are insuf- 
ficient for the constitutional feelings, dignities, 
privileges, immunities, and gratifications of that 
illustrious and most justly popular personage 
who is only styled prince. And he invokes her 
majesty to alter this; for “by the Curialitas 
Anglie the queen regnant is the paramount ar- 
biter in all matters of civil dignity ; and, on the 
ground that by the constitution of the realm 
when the regal office is administered by a 











female, she is, by a fiction of law, held and ac- 
counted in all matters quoad the exercise of that 
office as a male, who can question her majesty’s 
right to determine that her consort shall be re- 
gulated and accounted in all matters quoad his 
nuptial position by the same conventional un- 
derstanding ?” 

By this passage we are led to the conclusion 
(and it seems only applicable in the Bull-way 
to the Irish marriage), that as the queen exer- 
cises her ‘‘ office as a male,” she ought forth- 
with to make her husband her wife, under the 
masculine cognomen of king! And to illustrate 
this position, it is added :— 

“If the wives of all our degree of nobility— 
hereditary or personal—enjoy titles and pre- 
cedency co-ordinate in dignity, name, and place, 
with those which are borne by their husbands 
respectively—and if the position of a queen 
regnant be wholly dissimilar from that of queen 
consort—then, as an abstract question of right, 
there can, we should suppose, be only one opi- 
nion in society with reference to the title and 
precedency of Prince Albert. His royal high- 
ness, by the holy offices of the Church, holds to 
the reigning sovereign a position in regard to 
social immunities precisely equivalent to that 
which her majesty Queen Adelaide held to our 
late revered monarch. It clearly follows, 
therefore, that he ought to have and enjoy in 
the present reign, state and place coincident 
with those which the Queen Dowager held and 
enjoyed in the last. The wife of a duke, mar- 
quess, or earl—degrees heretofore of princely 
dignity—or of viscount, baron, and baronet— 
which are each grades of lordly rank—is not 
more respectively a duchess, marchioness, 
countess, viscountess, baroness, or baronetess, 
than is the consort of the queen regnant a titu- 
lar king.” 

This clearly proves, that since wives take 
the titles of their husbands, Prince Albert, 
being, as already demonstrated, the wife of the 
female sovereign, who must, “ by a fiction of 
law,’’ be accounted a male, must in like (unlike) 
manner take the highest title which belongs to 
thecrown. Q. E. D. 

It,is no matter, that when our commoners 
marry peeresses in their own right, they are 
simply plain Masters as before (and not a quar- 
ter so much masters in reality), whilst their 
ladies are be-graced or most-nobled. For 
though the said ladies may enjoy and use all 
the prerogatives of a superior sex, it is not 
constitutional to suffer the knowledge thereof 
tu transpire to the world at large and scanda- 
lous public. 

But far beyond political considerations, our 
author calls in to his aid the more stringent 
arguments furnisied by religion and the so- 
lemnisation of the marriage-rite. ‘“ With my 
body I thee worship, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” is the solemn vow at the 
altar, as he sagaciously remarks; and how 
then can this vow be fulfilled, ‘“* when the con- 
sort of the reigning sovereign being a male, 
standing politically in the same position to the 
throne, and no otherwise, than if he were a fe- 
male, is not adjudged in all matters appertain- 
ing to his titles, precedency, and armorial en- 
signs, as king-consort 2”!!! 





There is also an indecorum in the existing 
state of things which utterly shocks our author. 
He is daily driven from his breakfast with hor- 
ror, at reading in the Morning Post, for in- 
stance, that “ the Queen and H. R. H. the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha walked out 
together on the slopes,” or rode together, or 
sojourned in the same apartments, ‘There is 
something,” he says, “ altogether un-British” 
in this sort of philandering; and, in short, it is 
calculated to lower the parties “ in the eyes of 
the nation and of Europe.” Pretty decline 
these slopes are bringing usto! In the days 
of Queen Bess, who was at least as much of a 
Male and Masculine King as Queen Victoria, 
such improprieties would not have been tole- 
rated. No slopes in those golden times, when 
it was well for the lovers of royalty that they 
could keep their heads on their shoulders. 

“ Had the great Elizabeth married (says our 
pamphleteer), would she not have followed the 
example of her sister, and called her husband 
king-consort? Assuredly she would. Indeed, 
it is only in times like the present, adverse to 
the ascendancy of the monarchical principle, 
that Queen Victoria’s right to confer this dis- 
tinction upon her spouse could ever have been 
questioned.” 

But all will soon be put to rights; for 

“The time has now arrived when her ma- 
jesty, without any longer deferring to official 
influence in such matters, may evince herself 
the paramount arbiter in all questions of dig-— 
nity. She may, by her own tree, unfettered, 
royal act and will, recognise her husband's just 
claim to be called king-consort, and to be ad- 
judged accordingly; she may aid the baronets 
in restoring their order to its lawful excellence ; 
and she can, if she thinks proper, remodel the 
ancient knightly and esquirely degrees, and 
make them again worthy of an old, a mighty, 
and a splendid monarchy.” 

When all this is performed, as was eloquently 
sung by the author of John Gilpin, 
“ May we be there to see! !” 








The Child at Home. No. I. Talboys and Co, 
Tue first No. of a little monthly Magazine for 
little children. Few persons have sagacity 
enough to fulfil tasks of this kind as they ought 
to be performed, and we do not find one in a 
hundred writers or editors who address them- 
selves to the infantile and juvenile classes in a 
manner which can be approved. Thei 
ance of the earliest precepts of instruction in 
forming the mind is acknowledged by all; and 
by too many the mode of imparting them is 
thought far too easy. They forget that the 
slightest deviations from purity, propriety, or 
strict truth, make as strong impressions as the 
laboured mora! which they endeavour to in- 
culcate. ‘The aim is generally good; but the 
examples, illustrations, and incidental touches, 
are often erroneous, sowing the seeds of error. 
It is, indeed, a difficult thing to teach the young 
idea how to shoot, without deviating into false 
positions, and feathering the arrow with imper- 
fect skill. 

The threepenny-worth before us is not free 
from such mistakes. Thus, in the opening paper 
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on Christmas, it is hailed as a festive time; | astyle of architecture which sprung from causes 
and, among other joyful images connected with | long since passed away, and which, moreover, 
it, its children-readers are told of the many , derived much of its value from the utter disre- 
boys coming home for the holydays, who “ ex-| gard of expense, —we nevertheless hail with 
change many pence for many pea-shooters and | pleasure every attemptat investigating the prin- 
many peas, to fire at the people as they pass,” | ciples of design upon which it is founded. The 
without a hint that such amusement is a sorry | spirit infused into the Gothic buildings from 
and sometimes dangerous one. And, in like | almost the earliest Byzantine or Romanesque 
manner, little girls tell their mammas of their | examples down to the most florid specimens of 
“keeping awake at church, while governess fell | the fifteenth century, seems the result of a deep- 
asleep,” and are not warned that boasting of a | rooted religious devotion, which attaches to the 
duty and bandying scandals are about two of| Catholic more than to the Protestant form of 
the worst faults, short of lying or thieving, of | worship. We confess ourselves, therefore, with 
which very young ladies can be guilty. After | small hope that Mr. Petit’s very gratifying work 
this we have much religious inculcation, which, | will be of much avail in resuscitating the style, 
we fear, would be thrown away on boisterous | which there is every reason to admire so much. 
"ecg and prating minxes. Perhaps we | It is divided, after its introductory chapter, into 

ave treated this subject, at least as brought | heads as follow :—Classification of the Styles— 
under consideration in so humble a shape, with | Roman and Italian Architecture—HFarly Ro- 
too much gravity; but it is in every shape one | manesque— Late Romanesque, or Norman— 
of the most essential to the well-being of the | Transition Style— Early complete Gothic — 
individual and of society which can be mooted | Late complete Gothic. These compose the 





for consideration. The next paper is a neat 
account of the elephant, a lesson in natural 
history; and is followed by a letter from Lis- 
bon, more objectionable than the Christmas-day 
remarks. It describes, inter alia, the miracle 


of St. Anthony and his Crows, not fit for child- | 


ish education; and it abuses grammar by using 
lay for lie, a vulgarism of annoying occurrence 
in ignorant writings. The history of Abraham, 
adapted for infancy, is also disfigured by mis- 
taken views : ex. gr. “ it was not known in those 
days that to have more wives than one was con- 
trary to the will of God,” which is an explana- 
tion at war with what was not only permitted, 
but ordained in the early population of the 
earth, and under different laws from those which 
govern us. We will say nothing more at pre- 
sent, but express a hope that should The Child 
at Home proceed, our suggestions will lead to 
greater care in its construction, and that they 
will not be thrown away on the very numerous 
authors who come before the public as the in- 
structors of youth. The teaching of Evil where 
Good is meant, is fraught with danger and 
misery beyond what a hasty glance or casual 
calculation can imagine; and yet it sadly pre- 
dominates in the productions of this kind. 





Remarks on Church Architecture: with Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. 2 
vols. 8vo. London, James Burns. 

Ir is long since we have met with a publication 
on a subject of this kind which has pleased us 
so much as Mr. Petit’s volumes. We some- 
times hear the word “charming’’ applied to 
productions of other kinds, well-wrought fic- 
tions, interesting poetry, eloquence, biography, 
and even history; but we do not remember an 
occasion when it could with so much propriety 
be awarded to such a theme as Remarks on 
Church Architecture—a branch of the fine arts. 
When, however, the broad foundations of clas- 
sical knowledge, the taste of the enlightened 
amateur, the feelings of the Christian worship- 
per, and the experience of a widely studied 
survey, are combined in one person, and his 
ideas are communicated in the plain, unaf- 
fected tone ofa polished gentleman, there is a 
result rarely met with, like what is now before 
us, that inspires a very superior degree of de- 
light to the senses and understanding. Having 
offered the tribute of applause so justly due to 
the author for the manner in which he has per- 
formed his task, we shall say a few words on 
the subject to which he has so ably and grace- 
fully called our attention. 


subjects of the first volume. The second vo- 
| lume furnishes a concise view of the mechani- 
| cal principles of buildings of the Middle Ages 
—a chapter on Composition, Proportion, and 
| Arrangement—one on Form, Proportion, and 
Arrangement—On Modern Repairs and Adap- 
tations. The two last chapters, which are in- 
complete, but valuable as far as they go, are on 
continental specimens recommended for the 
survey of the student. 

Mr. Petit has thought an apology necessary 
for the roughness of his sketches—we think 
none was required. Many of them are ex- 
tremely clever and spirited, and almost all pre- 
serve the character of the buildings represented. 
The examples are well selected, and amount to 
a very large number, forming a precious addi- 
tion to the stock of already published churches. 
We cannot help, among them, being struck 
with the superior magnificence of most of the 
continental examples. 

We confess we are not quite satisfied with 
Mr. Petit’s adoption of Mr. Whewell’s new 
technical terms for the parts of Gothic build- 
| ings, being averse to new nomenclatures with- 

out very cogent reasons. 
The first chapter of the second volume will 
| be found very useful to the amateur, as con- 
| taining an intelligible account of the mechanical 
| principles of the buildings of the early ages, 
and particularly of the mode in which the pen- 
dentives of a dome arise from its section by 
vertical planes. 
| ‘The work should have had an index, by which 
| its value will be enhanced when it comes to 
! another edition, whereof we have no hesitation 
to affirm it well deserves, and have no doubt it 
will very quickly attain. 

Before proceeding to afford our readers a few 
examples of the Illustrations to which we have 
alluded as being executed in so artist-like a 
manner, but which are infinitely more valuable 
in consequence of their aiding the descriptive 
explanations of the text, so as to leave nothing 
| doubtful or misunderstood, we have to select a 
| few passages from the letter-press itself, enow 
to shew how fitly the literature and the arts are 
conjoined in these volumes. 

No question connected with the existing con- 
dition of our own church architecture is of more 
importance than that which is implied in its 
repairs and adaptations—or, in churchwarden 
phraseology, its repairs and beautification. In 
his chapter hereon, Mr. Petit writes : 

“ The following lines have been kindly placed 
in my hands; and I feel that I need not apolo- 
gise to the reader for their introduction. Nor 








oubting, as we do, the possibility of reviving 


will he peruse them with less pleasure, when 


he is assured that the fears expressed by the 
writer in behalf of the interesting relic in ques- 
tion have been proved groundless by the care 
and judgment of its restorers: few churches 
have been so fortunate. 

On the projected repairs of Barfresion Church. April 1840. 
* Delay the ruthless work awhile—O spare, 

Thou stern, unpitying demon of repair, 

This precious relic of an early age ! 

More fatal is thy touch than the fell rage 

Of warring elements. Yon ancient wall — 

Ketter to see it tott’ring to its fall, 

Than deck’d in new attire with lavish cost, 

Form, dignity, proportion, grace, all lost! 

How many a sacred pile in this fair land, 

Touch'd and retouch’d by some unholy hand, 

A modern motley garb incongruous wears, 

Veiling the venerable form of years! 

The chancel-arch—must it then sink at last 

Beneath the weight borne for long ages past? 

The graceful curve is broken, bent the wall, 

And the rich moulding crumbles—must it fall? 

Round and above the altar once were trac’d 

Paintings, of rude design perchance, yet grac’d 

With brilliant colours; o’er them time has spread 

A dim, mysterious curtain, Overhead, 

Above the narrow eastern lights, was hung 

A wheel ef cunning workmanship; and ’mong 

The mouldings, quaint devices yet may shew 

The sculptor’s art; but the crush’d circle now 

Hath lost its rounded form—yes, all must svcn lie low, 

It were a pious work, 1 hear you say, 

To prop the falling ruin, and to stay 

The work of desolation. It may be 

That ye say right; but, O, work tenderly ; 

Beware lest one worn feature ye efface— 

Seek not to add one touch of modern grace ; 

Handle with reverence each crumbling stone, 

Respect the very lichens o’er it grown; 

And bid each ancient monument to stand, 

Supported e’en as with a filial hand. 

Mid all the light a happier day has brought, 

Why work we not as our forefathers wrought? 

Years should have ripen’d the imperfect pow’rs 

Of art, and ev’ry grace should now be ours; 

Yet do the structures of our fathers’ age 

Shame the weak efforts of art’s latest stage,— 

Say, whence the skill which darker times possest? 

In those rude days men gave to God their best.” 

“ The architects of the later styles found it 
necessary both to rebuild, to repair, and to en- 
large ; and they almost always did this in the 
prevalent manner of the day; consequently a 
great number of our churches are a mixture of 
every kind of Gothic, and yet appear perfectly 
consistent,—as if their successive builders had 
been actuated by the same spirit, while they 
adopted different styles. Take almost any of 
our ¢athedrals as an example: Ely, perhaps, is 
the most striking. The nave and transepts are 
Norman. The western tower belongs to a very 
early stage of transition; its upper part being 
decorated, or perhaps flamboyant. The western 
porch and east end of the choir are of a finished 
early English; the octagon, and a few compart- 
ments near it, in the place of those destroyed by 
the fall of the old central tower, are rich deco- 
rated. Several insertions of windows and cha- 
pels are florid perpendicular. Each of these 
styles is boldly and strongly marked ; none is 
either disguised or made to imitate its prede- 
cessor; the adaptation is merely sufficient to 
preserve a due regularity in the leading lines 
of the edifice ; and yet the whole is in admir- 
able keeping: a better effect could scarcely 
have been obtained by the most perfect uni- 
formity. York Minster ranges from early Eng- 
lish to advanced perpendicular. The transepts 
admit only the lancet-arch; the front of the 
northern one, with its row of windows, called 
the five sisters, is among the finest specimens 
of the style. The complete Gothic, with geo- 
metrical tracery, occurs in the chapter-house, 
as well as other parts of the building. The 
flowing decorated, in its best form, pervades 
the west front, verging, however, towards per- 
pendicular in the upper part of the towers ; the 
choir is early perpendicular; and the central 





tower somewhat Jater. Yet there is no abrupt- 
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ness,—all might have been the work of one 
hand. At Gloucester the massive Norman 
members of the choir are overlaid with a net- 
work of the finest florid Gothic, and crowned 
by a lofty clerestory of the same. The tower, 
certainly the richest in England, is supported 
by transepts which hardly attempt to disguise 
their Norman features. The long Norman nave 
of Winchester is transformed into perpendicular, 
the tower and transepts remaining unaltered. 
Many of our country churches are actually heaps 
of chapels built at different periods ; and such 
are generally the most striking and picturesque. 
And we even see the gables of fronts changed 
over and over again, to suit different succes- 
sive repairs, and yet betraying in no one of 
their stages a want of due proportion: there- 
fore he who is really acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the art may repair, enlarge, and beau- 
tify, without fear. But alas for the building 
which falls into the hands of an ignorant or 
presumptuous restorer! I do not speak under 
the iniluence of any strong antiquarian feeling ; 
I do not look upon the preservation of a quaint 
figure, or a curious moulding, as a matter of 
higher importance than the admission of hun- 
dreds of my fellow-Christians within the walls of 
their church: but it is truly grievous to see the 
proportions of a beautiful edifice needlessly 
defaced, or the character stamped upon it by 
artists, who worked upon rules nearly as un- 
erring as those of instinct, swept away by per- 
sons who know such rules only as are dictated 
by their own caprice and fancy, jor at best sug- 
gested by a very limited course of observation. 
How many a noble church, that for ages has 
preserved its beauty in spite of accident, vio- 
lence, or decay, seems to writhe and struggle 
under the fantastic additions and incongruous 
ornaments of some architect who fancies he 


can supply what its original designer has omit- 


ted, or correct what he has planned! The 
buildings bequeathed to us by the piety of our 
ancestors are not, indeed, objects of religious 
veneration, but undoubtedly they claim a deep 
respect; and this respect is, I verily believe, 
still paid them by the great mass of our coun- 
trymen, even including many whose persuasions 
debar them the use of these edifices as places of 
worship. But the same regard which prompts 
us to rescue them from decay, ought also to 
warn us against meddling with them rashly in 
the way of alteration and fancied improvement. 
That they admit of none, is what nobody would 
assert; but are we, in the present state of the 
art, competent to judge of either their defects 
or their capabilities? Far better were the in- 
congruous additions of the last century, the 
Grecian porticos and Italian balustrades, which, 
after all, seldom destroyed the proportions of 
the building, than those insidious deformi- 
ties, which, assuming the lineaments of true 
art, belie in the eyes of the world its very 
spirit and character. . ° = 
In restoration and renewal there cannot be a 
better rule than to follow the old work accu- 
rately. This, in many of our cathedrals, has 
been exceedingly well done; and with the nu- 
merous models we can always command, there 
will seldom be found much difficulty in replac- 
ing broken details. The adaptation, however, 
of pinnacles is generally a most dangerous ex- 
periment. * * Whoever has studied the 
plans of the first Christian churches, as given 
by writers on ecclesiastical antiquities, will not 
fail to perceive that they differ materially, in 
many parts of their arrangement, from those of 
the middle ages which remain to us; and these 
latter, again, from such as would be most suit- 
able to our present manner of conducting pub- 





lic worship. Neither of the first two descrip- 
tions seems to contemplate the performance of 
a general service in the face of a congregation 
large enough to fill the whole building. In 
both cases the area was divided into compart- 
ments, to a certain degree independent of each 
other; and this is often a source of inconve- 
nience to ourselves. Yet the old models may 
often be adapted, either in the way of copy or 
alteration, to our own use, and, if properly 
treated, are as good as any we could devise. 
When a church has aisles, they generally ex- 
tend merely the length of the nave, the chancel 
being without any, and separated from the rest 
by an arch; consequently the altar is not seen 
by the greatest part of those who occupy the 
aisles. Now, let the plan be reversed. Let 
the chancel be provided with aisles, and the 
nave be without any; the altar is at once placed 
in sight of the whole congregation, wherever 
they may be disposed. * * * Weare now 
furnished with a suggestion where and how the 
architect should begin upon the enlargement of 
an old church. That such must often of neces- 
sity be enlarged, no one can deny; that they 
are uniformly spoiled by the operation, is, I 
fear, equally true. Take one of the commonest 
village churches we can meet with; a mode- 
rately sized western tower, a plain nave without 
aisles, and a chancel of smaller dimensions,— 
both having a high-pitched roof, This is usually 
enlarged by expanding the nave in either or 
both directions, or adding an aisle to it,—in 
short, some alteration is always made which 
utterly destroys the proportion of the tower. 
Let us begin at the other end. Instead of med- 
dling with the nave, let us take down the chan- 
cel, and substitute one as much higher and 
wider than the nave, as the nave exceeds the 
old chancel, taking care to preserve the original 
proportions and form both of the gable and end- 
window. The chancel may be made of what 
length we please; and if its excess in width be 
not sufficient abutment for an arch the full 
breadth of the nave, an outer buttress may be 
added. Now this alteration, so far from im- 
pairing, actually improves the outline of the 
church, which becomes more varied. The 
tower, standing against the unaltered building 
to which it originally belonged, does not lose 
any of its importance; while the difference in 
height between the nave and the chancel, which 
now becomes in favour of the latter, breaks the 
length of the edifice in a pleasing manner. A 
reverse pyramidical outline, where the central 
point is the lowest, is just as favourable to 
beauty as the direct one, having its central 
point highest. As churches frequently occur 
whose chancel-roof is higher than that of the 
nave, it is easy to judge of the ettect of this new 
arrangement; and the room for the congrega- 
tion may be nearly doubled by it, every indi- 
vidual being placed within sight of the altar. 
If more room be still required, one or two simi- 
lar chancels might be added as aisles, either 
terminating with gables, or sloping off at an 
angle; and in neither case will the beauty of the 
composition be found to suffer. Thus we obtain 
a rule for enlarging a church of the most com- 
mon form, to almost any extent, without really 
injuring its proportions or character. * * * 
We cannot too strongly condemn the practice 
of placing the pulpit in front of the altar, so as 
to make the former, instead of the latter, the 
principal object in the church. Even the posi- 
tion which some continental Protestants give 
it, behind the altar, would be better. This, 
however, or any other useless change in the 
arrangement of our churches, is to be depre- 
cated, The pulpit may always be made to stand 





against a side-wall, or one of the pillars, or 

under the spring of the chancel-arch ; and this 

position will probably be found the most ad- 
vantageous as regards the voice.” 

Let the commissioners for building new 
churches, and the architects they employ, deeply 
ponder on these suggestions, as well as on every 
part of Mr. Petit’s work; and the scenery of 
England, as well as its devotion, will have much 
to thank them for. The picturesyue and the 
pious go hand in hand here; and generations 
yet unbern would taste the earthly enjoyment, 
as a step to the purer benefit of the heavenly 
aspiration. 

We are almost sorry to see that Mr. Petit 
dislikes the perfectly antiquarian restoration of 
the ceiling of the Temple Church, as too gaudy 
for Protestant worship; but we will not moot 
the point; and conclude our extracts, at least for 
this week (not being sure that we can, by quo- 
tation and engravings, sufliciently embrace and 
exemplify the work in one Gazette), by giving 
the close of the chapter from which we have 
already taken our text. 

‘‘ It were desirable that every clergyman who 
feels an interest in matters relating to taste and 
art (and what person of liberal education does 
not?) should turn his mind to the subject of 
church-architecture. In some cases, both his 
local knowledge and his feelings might enable 
him to perform the part of architect to greater 
advantage than even those of more experience, 
and better acquainted with technicalities; in 
others he may prove an able and useful axsist- 
ant. At all events, a general extension of this 
study will give its proper force both to criti- 
cism, advice, and encouragement. Who will 
treat a censure, however well-grounded in it- 
self, otherwise than with ridicule, when every 
word in which it is couched tends only to prove 
the utter ignorance of the objector? Or who 
will value approbation, except as a mere step 
to profit, from one who shews that he has no 
perception of real merit? ‘That such an exten- 
sion of knowledge upon the subject, whether 
among clergy or laity, would be most advan- 
tageous in every respect to professional archi- 
tects, needs no argument to shew; that it is 
earnestly wished for by themselves, their own 
publications abundantly prove, of which it is 
sufficient to name Mr. Rickman’s invaluable 
treatise, which reduced our English Gothic to an 
intelligible andharmonious system. Wehave no 
reason to suppose that a spirit may nct be easily 
awakened that shall lead to the highest excel- 
lence. But, above all, let the architect himself be 
prepared to sacrifice much. Let him not grudge 
his time and labour to a task of which he can- 
not hope to reap the honour and profit; let 
him be content to lay the foundations of an 
edifice which a future generation shall see com- 
pleted ; to toil for the recovery of hidden prin- 
ciples and lost harmonies, which the master- 
spirit of a succeeding age may awaken inte life 
and perfection,—or else let him not seek. to be 
entrusted with the humblest edifice dedicated 
to the service of the Almighty. To this self- 
devotion we ‘owe the monuments of ancient 
piety; their builders were not led by ambition, 
—they sought not, and received not, the re- 
wards of personal fame. Tew of their names 
are known, while their works are the admira- 
tion of posterity.” 

The examples we have been able to transfer to our page 
are : 1, arude chapel in the Black Forest ; 2, Hougou- 
mont, of deep histcrical interest; 3, a church on the 
Lake of Thun, picturesque as the surrounding scene- 
ry, and admirable for a village-church; 4, St. Hoeno- 
rat, at Arles, ancient, and seeming in part copied from 
the ruined Roman amphitheatre; 5and 6, near Nantes, 
and at Oppenheim, curious but pleasing mixtures of 
various styles—Norman, Gothic, Romanesque, &c, 
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Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political 
State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, 
and other Parts of Europe, during the present 
Century. By S. Laing, Esq., author of a 
“ Residence in Norway,” and “ Tour in 
Sweden.” 8vo, pp. 496. Longman and Co, 


Some books there are which require a deuced 
deal of reading. Their opinions are so multi- 
farious, opposite, and dogged, and their whole 
materials so stubborn, that it is a long while 
before we can twist our minds round their rug- 
ged forms, and resolve them into facile intelli- 
gences. The present volume is precisely a nut 
of this sort, or rather a cluster of nuts, and not 
easily cracked. We have delved away at them 
with great diligence, but, we fear, with little 
advantage which we can communicate to others. 
On the contrary, we are disposed to question 
and contradict so many of the author’s hypo- 
theses and views, that we feel the result of a 
sifting must be a controversy, for which we have 
neither inclination nor room. Nor would ar- 
gument with Mr. Laing be of a pleasant kind; 
for he assumes to himself the prerogative of 
being decidedly right, the master of truth and 
just principle,—knocking off prejudices to the 
right and left, and smashing the false lustre of 
all who differ from him. Such arrogance is ar- 
rogantly punished ; and “ when I speak, let no 
dog bark,” might have been the epigraph to these 
pages. They are, indeed, the essence of dog- 
matism. 

Yet the author is a man of great ability and 
observation; and produces heavy work both in 
the way of statement and reasoning for those 
who may coincide with, and those who may 
differ from, him. Prepossessed with one grand 
and leading idea, he bends every thing into 
subserviency to it; and in his zeal for its uni- 
versal establishment and application, he seems 
to us to contradict himself nearly as often as 
he contradicts the rest of the world. His be- 
all and end-all may be comprised in a few 
words: There is nothing good or desirable in life 


except a ceaseless labour at productiveness, and of 


productions which in their turn can be made the 
source of greater productiveness!!! All else is 
waste and folly. Toil, produce; run ahead, 
produce; make product productive without 
end or limit, and mankind will be happy. It 
would be a. long time, we daresay, before the 
effect of overproductiveness could injure the 
human race; but if this canon be true, that 
period must be contemplated. What Mr. Laing 
would do then, it is needless for us to inquire, 
and neither of us will live to see it; but when 
a principle is enounced, we must look to it as 
far as it could be carried; and if we do so here, 
we perceive that unless our author could com- 
mand indefinite space and eternity, we had 
better go on in the middle way which Provi- 
dence has hitherto permitted, and men of vari- 
ous natures and in various circumstances have 
pursued. We may thus continue to relish the 
sports of the field, literature, works of art, the 
cultivation of mind, the investigation of moral 
and religious truths—in short, all merely satis- 
factory physical objects,* elegant accomplish- 
ments and enjoyments, and exalting specula- 
tions; portions of this earth’s inhabitants em- 
ploying themselves in such ways, whilst others 
dig, or spin, or drudge, according to their con- 
ditions, but still cheered by a prospect that by 
their industry and virtue they may raise them- 
selves into the superior ranks, who have so 
much of the primal curse removed from them. 
The countries which Mr. Laing has visited 





* Including cooking, of which we are told—but what, 
our readers shall know in our next, 


| among the husbandry class of Europe. 





are so many pegs whereon to hang his notions 
on education, commerce, corn-laws, pauperism, 
Christianity, social and political economy, go- 
vernment, et quedam alia. The account of the 
German commercial league is perhaps, upon 
the whole, the essay most worthy of the atten- 
tion of the English reader: but we can only 
refer to it. The few following are rather striking 
remarks on several subjects; and we quote 
them as samples of the author’s powers of ob- 
servation and ratiocination. He is treating 
of the Prussian government, and especially of 
its military force, and says :— 

“ The time, labour, industry, and money 
which should have been accumulating during 
peace in the hands of the people, and forming 
a capital diffused over the country capable of 
bearing the expenses of a war, are expended 
every year in military shows, drills, and ma- 
neeuvres, which, even admitting that they make 
perfect soldiers of the whole population, leave 
nothing to move them with in the event of real 
war—nothing to raise taxes from. In the whole 
Prussian population the number of males fit for 
productive labour, that is, between their seven- 
teenth and forty-fifth year inclusive, appears to 
be about three millions, It is 3,042,946, in- 
cluding the infirm, sick, blind, lame, deformed, 
and all fit or unfit for military duty and produc- 
tive labour. Above one sixth of this gross 
number of productive labourers is taken by the 
state every year, for longer or shorter periods, 
from productive labour, to be employed in the 
unproductive labour of handling their firelocks, 
marching, and manceuvring. A people whose 
time and labour are thus taken away from in- 
dustrial occupation, can never become rich or 
powerful as a nation, nor well offas individuals. 
The Duke of Wellington was right in an ob- 
servation which has often been cavilled at, that 
notwithstanding our heavy taxation, the Eng- 
lish labouring people are the least heavily 
taxed of any labouring people in Europe. The 
time and labour of the common man, with us, 
are not taken from him by his government.” 

But Mr. Laing, by a strange string of theo- 
retical induction, attempts in another place 
to prove, that a tenth of the agricultural la- 
bourer’s work is taken from him by tithes; 
and that nobody else, neither landlord nor 
tenant, contributes to them. Such a one-sided 
mystification it has seldom been our lot to try 
to unravel and understand. 

On the corn-law question, Mr. Laing, how- 
ever, beats himself by taking both sides; first, by 
shewing the absolute necessity for their con- 
tinuance ; and, secondly, by demonstrating the 
absolute necessity of their abolition. 

“ In a question so important, delusion should 
be carefully removed. It is delusion to believe 
with M. Jacob, Dr. Bowring, and other great 
statistical authorities—however consolatoryand 
comforting the belief may be to the country 
squires and lairds on the parliamentary com- 
mittees on the corn-laws—that wheat cannot 
be shipped at Dantzig under 45s., or 35s., or 
any other price. The delusion arises from ap- 
plying ideas drawn from our English state of 
society and agriculture to a social and agricul- 
tural economy altogether different. It is only 
in Britain and a few densely inhabited manu- 
facturing districts on the Continent that tenants 
of capital paying money-rents can be said to 
exist. They are the exception, not the rule, 
They 
can only exist where there is a coexistent class 
of consumers within reach for every kind of 
agricultural produce where there is no capital 
to buy, it is but forced and unnatural work to 
produce; and where only one kind of agricul- 





tural produce—corn—can find a market, and 
all the succession-crops, owing to the small de- 
mand in proportion to the supply of meat, but- 
ter, cheese, and such secondary farm-produce, 
give no remunerating prices, regular farming 
on our system cannot exist. Where winter also 
interrupts all out-door farm-work—not, as with 
us, only for a few days occasionally, and rarely 
for several weeks, but for many successive 
months of frost and snow—all farming specu- 
lations on the great scale, with hired servants 
on wages, and improved systems of husbandry, 
are delusive, and are only successful in a very 
few localities. Farming on the Continent can- 
not generally be carried on upon the Scotch or 
English system, in which man and horse every 
day of the year are reproductively employed in 
farm-work. The Metayer system is the only 
mode of letting land that is practicable, gene- 
rally speaking, in the corn-growing countries 
which supply the British markets. In this 
Metayer system the landlord provides the land, 
houses, utensils, and seed: the tenant finds the 
labour; and the crops are divided between the 
two parties, after deducting the seed, horse- 
corn, and bread, until the next crop, in propor- 
tions according to their respective furnishings 
towards the production, or according to usage 
or agreement. From not considering this agri- 
cultural arrangement, which is almost universal 
on the Continent, M. Jacob and other writers 
on the corn-laws have fallen into the delusion 
that wheat and other grain cannot be shipped 
from the Continent permanently, or for a series 
of years, under certain prices; and have given 
themselves infinite trouble to collect the opi- 
nions of consuls and corn-dealers at the differ- 
ent shipping-ports on the minimum prices at 
which grain could be shipped in their locali- 
ties. * * * ° 
It is a delusion also, before touched upon, 
arising from the application of ideas drawn 
from our English social economy to the conti- 
nental social economy, to argue, as many do, 
and from very correct principles in the abstract 
of political economy, that the more we take 
of foreign time and labour involved in their 
commodity—corn—the more foreigners will 
take of our time and labour involved in our 
commodity—manufactured goods. On the Con- 
tinent every family, even in towns not incon- 
siderable, manufactures for itself,—buys little 
or nothing compared to families of the same 
class in England. The Metayer family has 
its own raw material of clothing, viz. flax, 
hemp, wool, hides, raised by itself; has house- 
room and time—idle time in winter—to work 
them up, not indeed into very fine, but into 
very wearable stuff, by their own and their 
domestics’ work; and no amount of capital 
thrown into their hands as the price of their 
corn could change those habits of a population 
which are almost produced by, or at least very 
closely connected with, their climate, hus- 
bandry, mode of existence, and whole social 
economy. The whole agricultural population, 
if not manufacturing in some way,—spinning, 
weaving, making household goods, working in 
iron, wood, or cloth, for their own use, during 
the winter months,—would be totally idle all 
the winter half year. It is a saving of time 
with us to buy all, and make nothing at home. 
It would be a waste of time on the Continent 
not to make at home all that can be made. 
It has been pointed out already as the main 
impediment to the success of the German com- 
mercial league, that, owing to this circumstance 
in the social economy of Germany, the home- 
market, on which alone any great industrial 
prosperity can be founded, is, and always will 
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be, inconsiderable, and insufficient to keep 
alive any great development of manufacturing 
industry. The superior importance of the 
home-market for all that the manufacturing 
industry of Great Britain produces, compared 
to what the foreign market, including even the 
colonial, takes off, furnishes one of the strongest 
arguments against the abolition of the corn- 
laws. It isan argument drawn from the quiver 
of the moneyed interest itself. If the home- 
market, which depends upon the consumpt of 
the many, be injured by a deficiency of the 
means among the many to buy and consume, 
and a reduction of the wages of labour by a 
reduction of the cost of subsistence is clearly a 
reduction of the means to expend in the home- 
market, it is killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs to reduce the wages of labour for 
the sake of the foreign market for our manu- 
factures. Political economists tell us that the 
export of our industrial products, including 
even the consumpt of our colonies, is by no 
means of that magnitude that any real interests 
of our labouring class should be sacrificed for 
the foreign market; and that it is not the 
basis of our manufacturing prosperity. The 
home consumpt, not the foreign, is undeniably 
that which the great mass of British manufac- 
turing labour and capital is engaged in sup- 
plying. Take away from the home-consumers 
the means to consume—that is, the high and 
artificial value of their labour, or rate of wages, 
produced by the working of the corn-laws— 
and you stop this home-market. You cut off 
the spring from which it is fed. You sacrifice 
a certain home-market for an uncertain foreign 
market. You sacrifice four-fifths for the chance 
of augmenting one-fifth. If the one-fifth, the 
foreign consumpt, could be augmented so as | 
to equal the four-fifths, the home-consumpt, 
it would still be a question of very doubtful 
policy whether it should be so augmented; 
whether the means of living of so large a pro- 
portion of the productive classes should be 
made to depend so entirely upon a demand 
which political circumstances might suddenly 
cut off.” 

We thought Mr. L. had almost settled the 
corn-law question by these and other argu- 
ments; but he comes to the very opposite con- 
clusion, and is all in favour of extending manu- 
factures at the expense, and by the sacrifice, 
of agriculture: though, in speaking of Genoa, | 
he thus describes the consequences : 

“« May not the history of Genoa’s commercia 
greatness and decline become, in the course of 
ages, that of England’s? May not the one 
shew in small, what the other will come to in 
large? Is not the same element of decay com- 
mon to the social economy of both? It is in 
the nature of trade and manufacture, that great 
capital drives small capital out of the field; it | 
can afford to work for smaller returns. There 
is a natural tendency in trade to monopoly, by 
the accumulation of great wealth in few hands. 
It is not impossible, that in every branch of 





| by a utility-productive mania. 


founding, soap-making, cvtton-spinning, the 
great capitalists engaged in them have, by the 
natural effect of working with great capital, dri- 
ven small capitals out of the field, and formed 
a kind of exclusive family property of some of 
these branches of manufacture. Government, 
by excessive taxation and excise-regulation,— 
both of which have ultimately the effect, as in 
the glass and soap manufacture and distillery 
business, of giving a monopoly to the great 
capitalist, who can afford the delay and advance 
of money these impediments require,—has been 
hitherto aiding, rather than counteracting, this 
tendency of great capital to swallow all the em- 
ployments in which small capital can act. It is 
a question practically undetermined, whether 
the experiment into which this tendency has 
forced society within these few years, the junc- 
tion of small capitalists in joint-stock, subserip- 
tion, or share companies, can compete in pro- 
ductive industry, with great capital in the hands 
of one or two partners wielding great means 
with the energy, activity, and frugality of an 
individual. It is not an imaginary, nor per- 
haps a very distant evil, that our middle classes 
with their small capitals may sink into nothing, 
may become, as here, tradesmen or small deal- 
ers supplying a few great manufacturing and 
commercial families with the articles of their 
household consumpt, or supernumerary candi- 
dates for unnecessary public functions, civil, 
military, or clerical; and that in trade, as in 
land, a noblesse of capitalists, and a population 
of serfs working for them, may come to be the 
two main constituent parts in our social struc- 
ture. A Genoa in large, England may possibly 
become—with one small class living in almost 
royal splendour and luxury: and the great 
mass of the community in rags and hunger.” 
Our author is exceeding wroth with the Rhine, 
because it is not like the Mississippi; and 
thinks that idlers relaxing from severe studics 


or toils, and seeking health by excursions on | 


the former, are wasteful nuisances and excres- 
cences on the great plan of wilitarianising every 
thing and movement; whilst the steamboats, 
snaggs, push-along, trafficking, gambling, spe- 
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culating, peculating, and dashing of the latter, | 
are truly, (not) according to the catechism, the | 


chief end of man. But indeed the catechism 
and creeds have small charms for one possessed 
Of Switzerland 
he remarks,#- 

“It is surprising, and suggestive of very im- 
portant reflections, how an enlightened seif- 
interest, keenly appreciating its own private 
advantage in the public good, keeps a people 
honest, sober, industrious, highly patriotic, and 
in the active and regular discharge of all pri- 


vate and public duties as men and citizens, | 


without the higher influences of religion. But 
so itis. The Swiss people present to the po- 
litical philosopher the unexpected and most 
remarkable social phenomenon of a people 
eminently moral in conduct, yet eminently ir- 
religious; at the head of the moral state in 


moral and material state to be reconciled? It 
is so obvious, that every traveller in Switzer- 
land is struck with the great contrast in the 
well-being and material condition of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic populations, and equally 
so with the difference in the influence of reli- 
gion over each. This influence is at its mini- 
mum in Protestant, and at its maximum nearly 
in Catholic Switzerland; and the prosperity 
and social well-being of the people are exactly 
the reverse. Howisthis? Is it that the Swiss 
people, at home and abroad, see the utility of 
moral conduct, the utility of temperance, fide- 
lity, self-restraint, honesty, obedience to law, 
patriotism, and defence of their country, and 
of their independent political establishments— 
see the advantages, the pay, in short, of moral 
conduct and patriotism, in every shape and 
way, and are thercfore eminently moral and 
patriotic, yet not from religious principles or 
influences, but altogether from an enlightened 
self-interest?” 

Eheu, jam satis! of Mr. Samuel Laing and the 
| school in which he is a prominent figure; but 
| that we must give his contrast to the virtuous 
and highly moral selfishness of Switzers, serv- 
ing any where and every where, in any cause, 
for pay—charging travellers in their country 
more exorbitantly than any other people in 
Europe—and, in short, being desperate hands 
at productiveness for their own benefit,—with 
the miserable nations who entertain religion, 
a church, and a clergy: 

“In Naples there are 4632 secular clergy. 
If to these we add the monastic clergy of 1960 
monks, and the nuns who are 717 in number, we 
have in all 7809 persons withdrawn from the 
pursuits ofindustry, and earning social influence 
| and all that men strive to obtain by industry, in 
| other employments than the useful arts. We see 
here, in its extreme, the working of a forced 
| church-extension, of a numerous establishment 

of clergy ina community. The effects will be 
proportionably the same whatsoever be the re- 
ligion ; the same proportionably in Presbyterian 
Glasgow as in Catholic Naples, if the clerical 
body were increased upon the principle of what 
governments and clergy may think requisite for 
a people, instead of upon the principle that the 
people themselves will provide for their own 
religious instruction according to their wants, 
and recipient capability of using it. Carry the 
clerical establishment of Glasgow to 4873 per- 
sons, which would be in proportion to that of 
Naples—if that number would satisfy our ad- 
mirers of church-extension—abstract this num- 
| ber from the pursuits of productive industry— 
| and Glasgow would be another Naples. This 
| Naples is the St. Giles’s of Europe.” 











| . 7. 
| De Montfort ; or, the Old English Nobleman, 
3 vols. London, Bentley. 
“Tuts novel was commenced several years ago, 
when the author was very young, and had little 


literary experience. Yet it was so fortunate 


trade and manufacture in Britain, the great | Europe, not merely for absence of numerous| as to be favourably received by the present 


capitalist will in time entirely occupy the field, 


or great crimes, or of disregard of right, but 


; publisher, even in an unfinished state. On 


and put down small capitalists in the same Jines | for ready obedience to law, for honesty, fide- | continuing it, the author felt dissatisfied with 
of business ; that a monied aristocracy, similar | lity to their engagements, for fair dealing, so-| the subject; but the fact of its having been 


to that here in Genoa, will gradually be formed, | 
the middle class of small capitalists in trade | 
and manufacture become gradually extinguished, 
and a structure of society gradually arise, in | 





bricty, industry, orderly conduct, for good go- 
vernment, useful public institutions, general 
well-being, and comfort—yet at the bottom of 
the scale tor religious feelings, observances, or 


| accepted, in some degree imposed upon him 
| the necessity of completing it. After a consi- 
| derable interval it was printed ; but the author’s 
, absence from England prevented his having an 


which lords and labourers will be the only | knowledge, especially in the Protestant cantons, | opportunity of revising the whole of it. These 
classes or gradations in the commercial and | in which prosperity, well-being, and morality | circumstances form the ground of the apology 
manufacturing, as in the landed system. An | seem to be, as compared to the Catholic can-| which he begs to offer for a work distigured 


approximation, a tendency towards this state, | 
is going on in England. In many branches of 
industry,—for instance, in glass-making, iron. 





tons, in an inverse ratio to the influence of 
religion on the people. 


both by inaccuracies and excrescences ; mongrel 


How is this dis- | in kind, meagre in design, yetso heterogeneous 


cordance between their religious and their! as regards its contents, that it literally com- 
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prises a sample of every thing—from ‘ marbles | all the European nations, engaging from time 
to mauslaughter.’ ”’ | to time the attention and speculations of the 

So far we allow the author to be his own | learned, who have yet been unable to penetrate 
reviewer, giving his own opinion of his own|the mystery that hides their origin. Nor do 
work, or rather relating the circumstances | they know any thing of themselves, how, when, 
under which it has been compiled and written, | why, or whence they came; for they have no 
and apologising for its heterogeneity. Trom | history, no records, no traditions. In each of 
“marbles (the slang is pitch and toss) to man-| the countries inhabited by their tribes, they 
slaughter” is a wide expanse, and comprises | assimilate in some degree to the natives, and 
more than are within the ken of any one man: | speak their language ; but not to the exclusion 
we do not, therefore, find one half the things | of their own tongue, which they preserve and 
with which ourselves are conversant within the | transmit, though they have neither teachers, 
above extremes, and yet there are sufficient | scholars, books, nor letters. Without any pe- 
and various enough fully to entitle the work | culiar customs® or rites,—for they have no reli- 
to the character “heterogeneous.” The first | gion, consequently neitheraltars, priests, images, 
volume seems to have been designed, and car- | gods, nor idols,—they have preserved their dis- 
ried out so far, to commit romance; that is, | tinctness; surviving the many edicts tending 


the author appears to have intended to draw 
on his imagination for the facts. But, in the 
second, the tale original gives place to agree- 
ably selected or slightly altered records of 
the celebrated personages of the early part of 
the reign of George the Third; Henry Fox, 
Mrs. Montague, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, 
Foote, Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Sterne, Gray the poet, and many others. This 
portion has no claim to originality, but dis- 





to their extinction, the continual persecution 
to which they have every where been exposed, 
they can still boast independence. Many at- 
tempts have been made to extirpate, none to 
subjugate them: they have marvellously es- 
caped that amalgamation with other nations, 
which one would think inevitable. Their 
numbers appear neither to increase nor dimi- 
nish. The present race live as their forefa- 
thers lived, always in sight of the sky, sojourn- 


plays merely extensive light reading, and an} ing on the green sward in the mossy dell, by 
acquaintance with the minor points of history. | the stream in the green wood, on the heath, or 
The third volume almost leads to the belief} the rocky mountain, constantly familiar with 
that ‘marbles and manslaughter” meant more | all that is most beautiful in nature, yet the 
weighty matter than figure and fancy, when | only people on the face of the earth without 
quoted and used by the author in his preface. | poetry of any kind, even without the poetry of 
For although, like the undiscovered bullet from | legends, of a creed. t 
manslaughter is almost perpetrated. And | are born and die unnoticed, leaving behind no 
immediately the hero and readers are hurried | trace of their existence, not even a tomb.’ ” 
abroad; and Frederick the Great, Princess| From the most original portion of the work 
Amelia, Baron Trenck, and Count St. Ger- | we take a short extract. 

main, are mixed up with travels and trials,| “We laughed, chatted, and sang; Lady Sarah 


passage to Dunkirk, excursion to Rheinsberg, | was in the gayest mood, and her excessive 


Vienna, crossing the Pyrenees, &c.: these | vivacity sustained that of the rest of the party. 


‘ Like the birds and squir- | 
Oxford’s pistol, we cannot find the “ marbles,” i tels, and other fore nature around them, they | 


are taken at randoin from the chapter-head- 
ings. Thus, it will be seen, the three volumes 
comprise romance, history, and travels, and | 
are amusing enough; which we conceive is as 
much as can be expected from a work of the 
self-styled ‘* heterogeneous”’ class. 

The following will afford examples of the | 
author’s often-varied pages :— 

“There is a curious story of Frederick’s | 
first acquaintance with his secretary, Le Katt. | 
When prince royal, the king had tiavelled | 
through Holland, attended by Coionel Balby ; 
both disguised as musicians. A portion. of this 
journey was performed in a passage-boat. The | 
_king, who was in a private cabin, began to wish 
for more company; he therefore sent Balby | 
into the public cabin, desiring him to see if 
there was any one worth becoming acquainted , 
with. Balby returned with Le Katt, whom he | 
had found a very intelligent young main. The | 
king invited him to join them in an. attack | 
upon an eel-pie. Almost all princes, like | 
children, ask an infinity of questions. Their | 
conversation, indeed, chiefly consists «of them; | 
and for the same reason—that, beyond 2: limited | 
sphere, every thing is new or unknown to them. ! 
Frederick, who always thirsted for ‘informa- | 
tion, questioned the stranger very rapidly. At | 
length the young man, astonished at his in- | 
quisitiveness, said, ‘ Permit me, sir, to observe, | 
that you have asked me an unreasona ble num- 
ber of questions in return for a single cut of | 
pie.’” | 
_ Though not very novel, the rema rks on the | 
gipsies are interesting :— 

“TL always felt a keen interest and. much in- 
quisitiveness respecting this singu’iar people, | 
who have lived many centuries am png almost 


Lucy alone continued depressed and silent. 


door was opened, after a length of time and a 
reiterated summons for admission, by a female 
servant, whose attire betrayed marks either of 
extraordinary carelessness or haste, and whose 
countenance struck me as remarkably por- 
tentous. ‘ Why are you here? and where are 
all the men?’ I inquired, sternly; for fatigue 
and ill-fortune had put me out of humour. 
‘They have all been sent different ways, my 
lord. Some of them in search of your lordship, 
| I believe, my lord, and to fetch another phy- 
sician.’ ‘ What is the matter?’ ‘ My lady, 
my lord,—is—was——’ ‘Til?’ I seized the 
lamp she held, and hurried to Lucy’s sleeping- 
chamber. Two or three women, with their 
faces buried in their aprons, stood crying near 
the door. A strong odour of aromatic vinegar 
and other restoratives was perceptible as one 
entered the room, which presented all the in- 
dications of sudden illness. Cloths, lint, and 
bandages, lay strewed around ; basins and ewers 
had been in requisition; the tables were covered 
with phials and surgical instruments; a warm- 
bath was in readiness; and two surgeons con- 
versing with a physician stood near the fire- 
place. I approached the bed, and beheld, en- 
veloped in cambric and flannels, a still-life mi- 
niature of a man—a tiny, waxen-like infant— 
a dead male child, the once so much coveted 
heir. A larger form lay beside it, the face 
covered with a sheet. No one spoke; the 
silence was enough—it told me that Lucy was 
| no more.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wood-Pavement, and its Advantages ; witha View 
of the Different Systems, contrasted with that of 
David Stead, Esq., the Original Patentee. By 
A. RB. Blackie. London, Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; Manchester, Love and Barton. 1842, 
Mr. Sreap’s patent, first enrolled in May 
1838, it appears, is for the employment of the 





Wrapped in her mantle, with an averted face, | hexagonal blocks particularly, but generally for 
she remained so mute and motionless, that she | all wood-pavements, of whatever description. 
might have been mistaken for an inanimate! And it is stated to be understood, that Mr. 


jand the fulness, as well as t 


figure ; and, indeed, she was almost as little 
regarded by any of the party. Courtesy at 
length directed Lady Sarah’s attention to her, 
and then Ialso spoke. She was gazing fixedly 
upon the calm, star-studded firmament, ap- 
parently lost in a reverie. The moonlight 
streamed upon her face: it had grown wan, 
bloom which 
had given it beauty, was gone. Her upraised 
eyes were fraught with an expression of the 
most intense yet resigned sorrow; and large 
glittering drops were slowly coursing from 
them. This was the first time I had observed 
the slightest demonstration of jealousy. I had 
even believed her nature too passive for the 
feeling. 


4 
ue 


the appearauce of insensibility. ‘ You are 
dispirited,’ I remarked, in a low tone, taking 
her hand in mine. There was a strange, damp 
culdness in its touch. She turned from me, 
and leaned, as if looking on the water, for a 
moment; when I spoke again, her tears were 
gone, and she talked cheerfully, though with a 
sweet, sad smile. We found our coach at the 
Temple Gardens, took it, set down Lady Sarah, 
and went home. | then wished my lady goud- 
night, ordered my chair, and repaired to White's 
chocolate-house, where, having diverted myself 
by losing fifty-two pounds ten, at five-guinea- 
point whist, I returned finally to my house, 
though not before it was morning. ‘The hall- 





* This is a great mistake.—Ed, Lil, Gaz, 


So perfect were her submission and | 
| 
endurance, that they gave her character almost | 


| Stead “prompted by, and acting upon, the 


| most eminent legal advice, is taking measures 
| to stop the operations of all other parties, and 
| to establish in a court of justice the rights to 
|which he is entitled by his original patent, 
confirmed by an act of parliament.” If the 
| hexagonal be the best form of block for wood- 
pavement, we wish him success; but if any one 
of the other fifteen or sixteen be proved the 
| more advantageous, we should regret his ob- 
taining an injunction. On mechanical princi- 
| ples, and in consideration of the manner in 
| which the blocks are placed,—vertically, with 
| the ends of the fibres upwards, or as the tree 
| srows,—we are inclined to favour the “ original 
patent.” Mr. Blackie has a strong leaning to 
the hexagon, and brings forward in support 
the opinions of Colonel Jackson, the experi- 
ence of General De Bode, and reports and 
communications from the United States. Seve- 
ral woodcuts illustrate the individual figures 
and the combined appearance of three or four 
of the principal systems. The others are pass- 
ed over as unworthy of notice. In the Rus- 
sian general’s letter, in the appendix, it is 
stated, that “after long and repeated trials of 
almost every method which the ingenuity of 
man could devise, the mede now universally 
approved and adopted is hexagonal blocks of 
tir-wood placed with the fibres of the wood 
| running vertically. These are planted close 
together, on a good, sound, and level bottom. 
When the paving is completed, boiling tar, 
mixed with pitch, is poured over them, anda 
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small quantity of river-sand is then strewed 


over the tar.” This would appear to be com- 
bining the asphalte and wood, and may be a 
useful hint to wood-paviors. No comment, 
however, is made on this plan by the author of 
the pamphlet, who appears to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the various bearings of his 
subject. The advantages of the hexagonal 
pavement, he argues, are “cheapness, clean- 
liness, comfort, and healthfulness.’’ 


The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, §c. §c. 
By W. Goode, M.A. Trin. Col. Camb., rec- 
tor of St. Antholin, London. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hatchard and Son. 

TuEsE volumes, consisting of above 1450 pages, 
contain a strenuous Church-of-England expo- 
sition against what the rev. writer denounces 
as “ the dangerous errors of the authors of the 
Tracts for the Times and the Romanists,”’ and is 
consequently a work unfit for discussion in our 
miscellaneous and non-polemical Journal. Mr. 
Goode maintains the doctrines, that the holy 
Scripture has since the time of the apostles, 
and as handed down by them, been the sole 
divine rule of faith and practice to the Church, 
and that the apostolic succession is unbroken 
and alone worthy of adherence. He has be- 
stowed immense labour upon his task, and is 
earnest in inculcating what he considers to be 
the truth. 


Chambers’s Information for the People. Vol. I. 
8vo, double cols. Pp.800. Edited and pub- 
lished by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Tu1s vast mass of information is the very 

essence of cheap periodical literature. Fifty 

sheets of very various matter for the price 
which a dirty attorney charges for a dirty let- 
ter—six and eightpence—is a wonderful contrast 
of the useful and improving with the useless 
and imposing. We daresay the majority of 
readers feel the force of this so strongly that 
they would prefer the former to the latter: 
those that are ofa contrary opinion say, Ay! 
The mere enumeration of the multitude of 
subjects brought forward in this volume would 
occupy far more of our room than we could 
afford, were it necessary; but of the whole, 
consisting of condensations of more elaborate 
works and treatises, we shall only say, that 
there is a very great deal to enlarge the popu- 

Jar mind; and, perhaps, some portions rather 

too learned and recondite to come under that 

category with the matters more popularly 
treated. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
Latest Intelligence. 

From peculiar feelings, as well as from public 
considerations, we have been anxious to obtain 
the latest and most authentic accounts received 
of this disastrous Expedition. And, firsé, it is 
gratifying to have to state, that the earliest in- 
telligence by the Combermere at Liverpool, 
published in the Liverpool Courier (generally an 
excellent authority), and copied thence into the 
London papers, was much exaggerated. If 
Capt. Nudgely reported that “all the comman- 
ders and most of the crews had died,” he was in 
error; but the probability is, that the bad news 
gained in darkness as it travelled from him to 
the newspaper-office. 

Secondly, we rejoice to learn, that the letter 
alluded to by us last week, and also inserted in 
all the London journals, which mentioned the 
amount of deaths at 85 or 86, was also an ex- 
aggeration. The exact words of the letter, 





dated Fernando Po, Oct. 5, and since kindly* 
communicated to us, are,—** The deaths have 
beenaltogether fifteen, five of whom were officers. 
The number of cases by the time we left the 
Albert had been 85 or 86,” i. e. cases of fever, 
whereof many were convalescent before the 
despatches came home. 

The Liverpool Mail, which reached town this 
morning, has the following :— 

“ Capt. Trotter and many of the officers are alive and 
well. The following is taken from the Lady Comber- 
mere’s report at the Liverpool Underwriters’ Rooms :— 


‘ Extract from the log of the Lady Comhermere, arrived 
from Africa, at Liverpool, Jan. 18, 1842. 


‘Capt. Trotter, Lieut. Strange, Drs. M‘William and 
Thompson, Rev. O. Shaw, Dr. Voegel, Messrs. Ruck- 
man, Kerr, and Strange, were convalescent on the 26th 
October last. 

* The other officers and engineers attached to the ex- 
pedition were in hospital at Clarence, except those who 
had been sent to Ascension in Her Majesty’s brig Dol- 
phin and Her Majesty’s steam-vessel Wilberforce. 

: hs a B. Allen died at Clarence on the 25th October 
ast. 

From Capt. Trotter’s despatch of Oct. 25th 
(the day on which poor Bird Allen died), and 
other sources, we learn farther, that the num- 
ber of deaths, however, had accumulated to 
about thirty; and that there were a consider- 
able proportion of sick in the hospital at Cla- 
rence, Fernando Po. 

Mr. Willie, a young man engaged in the 
expedition, had died there. But, from the 
time that had elapsed, their removal from the 
cause of disease, and their medical treatment, 
though still in an African climate, it was hoped 
that very few more, if any, casualties would 
ensue. 

Captain William had arrived at Ascension, 
and was convalescent, whither the Dolphin and 
Wilberforce had carried the earlier invalids. 

After the Wilberforce left the Albert in the 
river, and Capt. Trotter wrote the melancholy 
presage, that, owing to the sickness falling so 
rapidly upon his vessel, from hour to hour, he 
knew not whether he should attempt the ascent 
of the Niger, or be obliged to abandon the 
cause, we lament to say that the latter alterna- 
tive was the only one left him. The fever became 
general, and the dreadful prevalence of this 
scourge may be estimated when we tell, that 
out of the whole expedition, only four individuals 
escaped the futal infection. 

One sufferer was seized with insanity, and 
leapt overboard, and was drowned. 

But even in the midst of these horrors, there 
were instances of providential care and protec- 
tion. The officers, crews, engineers and all, 
being down with the fever, Dr. M‘William in 
the Wilberforce, and Voegel, the naturalist (if 
we recollect aright), in the Albert, were driven 
to the strange task of navigating their respec- 
tive steamers down the river. Dr. M‘W. had 
some knowledge of an engineer’s offices, but M. 
Voegel was entirely ignorant of them; and it 
was only by reading a few pages of Tredgold’s 
work on the steam-engine, that he was enabled 
to perform this new and onerous duty. They 
were happily met by Capt. Becroft at Eboe, and 
the rest of the sad voyage was accomplished by 
his assistance. Had these vessels ever run 
aground, they must have been left by the tide, 
and every soul on board have perished. In 
their extremity they were saved by the exer- 
tions and presence of mind of the individuals 
we have named. 

When the invalids at Clarence are suffi- 
ciently recovered, or as many as can man the 
Albert, Captain Trotter proposes to proceed 
to Ascension, and remain there with his unfor- 





. * The writer will please accept our thanks.—Ed. Lit, 
az. 


tunate companions till their health is more 
completely restored. He would then desire to 
renew the expedition; but there cannot be a 
doubt of its recall by the Board of Admiralty. 
Indeed, the awful loss which has attended it 
must put a seal upon future efforts of the same 
kind. 

We have only to add, that the colony re- 
mains in situ, but consisting altogether of 
blacks, without a white member. 

The medical men are of opinion that the 
Niger fever is different from all others. 


African Fever and Plague.—A letter from 
Cheltenham, signed “ A Surgeon,” in the Times 
of Thursday, contains some striking and ori- 
ginal remarks on the infection of malaria, fever, 
or plague, or by whatever name these fatal ma- 
ladies are called. His theory is, that the disease 
is communicated, not by respiration and the 
lungs, but by impression upon the whole sur- 
face of the body. ‘Thus the natives of Africa 
and other hot climates, anointing themselves 
with oil or unctious substances, are preserved, 
whilst Europeans, who wash and cleanse the 
skin, are seized and perish. He notices, in 
support of this theory, that those engaged prac- 
tically in the oil-trade in Turkey when pesti- 
lence rages seem to wear a charmed life; and 
that in the great plague of London no tallow- 
chandler was known to suffer from it. ‘These 
are curious speculations, and might authorise a 
trial of the writer’s remedial proposal, viz. to 
saturate the clothes worn with palm-oil ; and 
especially in the evening and morning, when 
the malaria is most dangerous. 


Rumoured Death of Sir Alex. Burnes, at Ca- 
bool.—The following is an extract of a letter 
from a member of the family of Sir A. Burnes, 
touching the above report :—‘ I daresay you 
have heard of the painful reports received a 
few daysago, stating that Sir A. Burnes had been 
killed in an insurrection at Cabool. This ru- 
mour only reached Bombay at the hour the mail 
came away; and though I cannot give it the most 
positive contradiction, we have every reason to 
discredit its truth—yet we look anxiously for 
the arrival of the next mail.”—We trust, in- 
deed, that there is no foundation for this dis- 
tressing report. Sir A. Burnes was endeared to 
all who knew him, and his death would prove a 
| severe loss to our Indian empire.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 
| 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10.—Mr. W. R. Hamilton, president, in 
the chair. Some of the donations announced 
this evening were particularly valuable: among 
which may be mentioned ten volumes, in folio 
and quarto, of scarce authors, the whole in 
most beautiful condition, presented by David 
Dundas, Esq., M.P., and the splendid work of 
Admiral! Dumont d’Urville, the Voyage of the 
Astrolabe, consisting of twenty-six volumes of 
text and: an atlas of 500 plates, many of them 
most ex:quisitely coloured, besides the large 
atlas of charts. The president read from the 
chair a letter from James Alexander, Esq., 
presenting 50/. for the purchase of books for 
the library. The papers read were as follows :— 

1. The extratt of a letter from Mr. Kiepert 
of Berlin, announcing that gentleman’s inten- 
tion, in company with two professors of the 
college o.f Posen—Mr. Leew, naturalist; Mr. 
Schenbor n, philologist and archzologist; and 
a young physician (natural philosopher), Dr. 
Berends,—-to explore the most unknown dis- 
tricts of south-western Asia Minor; especially 





Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Cyprus, 
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to add the results of their trigonometrical, and 
perhaps astronomical, observations to the sur- 
vey of Phrygia, Lyconia, Cilicia, and Cappado- 
cia, executed in the years 1838 and 1839, by 
the Prussian officers in the service of the Porte 
(now in progress of publication), They intend 
also accurately to explore the antiquities of 
the south-western coast of Caria, which was 
surveyed in 1839 by the British navy (Captain 
Grave’s survey). From the date of the letter, 
we have reason to believe that the party are 
already on the field of their labours. 

2. Extract of a letter, dated the 21st of No- 
vember last, from Professor Chaix of Geneva. 
Mr. Chaix says: “‘ The Municipal Chamber of 
the canton has ordered that a copy of the map 
of the canton be presented to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society.” The first triangulation for 
this map was executed with the theodolite by 
Col. Dufour and Messrs. Osterwald, Wolfs- 
burger and Betaut. The position of 95 points 
has been determined by a much greater num- 
ber of triangles; and their perfect coincidence 
with the French triangulations is such as to 
leave no doubt of the accuracy of this primary 
operation. All the roads and rivers have been 
levelled. The details of the survey are on a 
scale of +3455; and the mountains drawn from 
a series of horizontal curves of equal elevation, 
at a distance of 4 metres (about 13 feet) one 
above the other. The map is engraved on a 
scale of ss455, and has 700 indications of 
heights marked upon it; as also the soundings 
of the lake, the mean height of whose surface 
above the sea is 375 metres. The village of 
Chancy is the only one which is below this 
level. The greater part of the canton forms five 
plateaux, or table-lands, more than 60 metres 
above the surface of the lake. 

For many years past a general survey of 
Switzerland has been going on. Its first ope- 
rations were conducted by a Mr. Finsler. Col. 
Dufour is the present director of the work, 
which is in good progress. The general map of 
Switzerland is to be in twenty-five sheets, sur- 
veyed on a scale of s,455, and engraved on 
half that scale. Some of the cantons, follow- 
ing the example of Geneva, have determined 
to have their own cantons separately engraved, 
but only on a scale of g53g5- Five sheets are 
in the hands of the engraver. The parts already 
surveyed are the Bernese Jura, Argovia, Thur- 
govia, Neuchatel, Vaud, a part of Fribourg, 
Geneva, the south-west portion of the Bernese 
Alps, and the western half of the Vallais. In 
the latter country the engineers have been 
badly treated by the mountaineers. The map 





of the Vallais has pointed out the existence of 
a great number of glens, hitherto wholly un- 
known but to the shepherds. These valleys | 
are generally longitudinal in the direction of | 
the principal mountain-chains, and contain the | 

| 


| 


sources of all the affluents to the Rhone on its 
right. This region also contains, at great 
heights, round basins, known in ‘the Protoss | 
under the name of oulles, or circuses, having | 
sometimes one or two small lakes in the centre. | 
The inhabitants of the mountains have turned | 
these basins to profit by excavating deep trenches | 
in the ridges which separate them from their | 
own valleys, by which means the latter are 
watered. | 

“For some days past,” Mr. Chaix adds, “ we 
have been, and still are, in the midst of melted 
and melting snows ;’’ and apropos of his win- 
ter provisions, he says, “ the anthracite coal 
of the valley is 2s. a cwt.; and fat coal of St. 
Etienne 4s., that is, 27. and 4/. a ton!” 

3. In a communication, dated Aliu Anba, | 
20th of July, 1841, Dr. Beke communicates some | 


intelligence which he had lately obtained re- 
specting the state of slavery in the kingdom of 
Shoa. To the king’s slaves a small daily por- 
tion of barley-meal is all the allowance made: 
the remainder of their sustenance is procured 
by themselves ; but when unable to work, they 
are manumitted, and left entirely to their own 
resources. Allowance is made for children un- 
able to work ; and their age and numbers are 
ascertained by a yearly account of the popula- 
tion. Slaves can acquire, but not demise pro- 
perty; their master is their heir. The Negus 
allows to the slave’s children his movables, 
which are of very trifling value. They them- 
selves are employed as the king’s slaves for 
ten years. Slaves can possess slaves; but 
their services cannot be substituted for their 
master’s. 

Beside the common road to Harar, there is 
one through the large Mohammedan town of 
Chercher, east of the river Hawash, not yet 
conquered by the king of Shoa. Many slaves 
are conveyed to the coast by this southern 
route. 

From Ankober, on the 24th of Aug., 1841, 
Dr. Beke informs his correspondent that he 
was preparing for an expedition to the west- 
ward; and even contemplated a journey across 
the continent to join the Niger Expedition, for 
the success of which he expresses much anxiety 
on account of the season at which it commenced 
its operations. He had found some iron in 
his way to Gedum, and received aluminous 
slate from Bulga, and supposes that coal will 
be found near it ; and hopes that Capt. Harris, 
the East India Company’s envoy to the Negus, 
will be able to ascertain the fact. Coal has 
not, as has been asserted, been found near 
Tajirah. The Abyssinians have no notion of 
gardening; but by Dr. Beke’s own exertions, 
he had raised most of our common culinary 
vegetables, to the great satisfaction of the mem- 
bers of the mission to Shoa. Potatoes, intro- 
duced by the French in Tigre, had been brought 
to Shoa, and cultivated there successfully. 

The rains have continued from June to Au- 
gust; bnt not with their usual violence. 

4. The last and principal paper of the even- 
ing was a most interesting disquisition concern- 
ing the three voyages of Martin Frobisher, by 
Captain Becher, R.N. Independent of the 
value of this paper, as clearing up, in a most 
satisfactory manner, what has been long very 
confused, the quaint and picturesque style of 
the quotations trom the old accounts of these 
travels gave an additional interest to the sub- 
ject. Frobisher’s three voyages were under- 
taken in the years 1576, 1977, and 1578: the 
first with the laudable object of geographical 
discovery ; the two last with that -of obtaining 
treasure. It is said of the first voyage, that 
‘the Captain-General Martin Frobisher sailed 
from Ratcliffe, in the river Thames, on the 
7th June, her majesty Queen Elizabeth hon- 
ouring the adventurous navigators with her 
parting farewell ;” or, as Hackluyt has it, “ At 
12 of the clock we wayed at Deptford, and 
bare down by the courte, where we shotte off 
our ordinance, and made the best shewe we 
could. Her majesty, beholding the same, com- | 
mended it, and bade us farewell, with shaking | 
her hand at us out of the windowe.” This | 
first voyage is then described, and critically 
examined ; and the absurdity of the strait laid 
down in the old charts through the southern 
part of Greenland, then called Friesland, clear- 
ly pointed out, as resulting from a misconcep- 


| tion of the navigator’s real route, which was 


round Cape Farewell. On the 10th of July 





Frobisher entered the strait which bears his 


name. The second expedition started “ on 
Whitsundaye, being the sixe-and-twentieth of 
Maye, in the year of our Lord God 1577, when 
Captain Frobisher departed from Blackwall 
with one of the Queen’s Majestie’s shippes, 
called the Aide, of nine-score tunne, or there- 
abouts,” &c. On the 16th July, the little 
squadron reached the entrance of the strait. 
Frobisher explored it, took possession of the 
country, and gave names to several harbours 
and inlets. 

In this voyage the murder of the natives 
took place, in revenge for their treachery, by 
which, in the former voyage, five of Frobisher’s 
men were lost. The ships were freighted with 
such a quantity of what was called “stone or 
gold minerall as was judged to countervaill the 
charges of this and the first voyage to these 
countries with sufficient interest to the ventu- 
rors, whereby they might both be satisfied for 
this time and also in time to come, if it pleased 
God and our prince,” as the journal quaintly 
says, “‘ to expecte a much more benefite out of 
the bowels of those septentrionale paralleles, 
which long time hath concealed itselftill this pre- 
sent,” &c. On the 24th Aug. the vessels turned 
homewards, and arrived off the Land’s End on 
the 17th Sep. The supposed valuable ore was 
committed to keeping in the castle of Bristol ; 
and a third expedition, on a far greater scale 
than the preceding, was equipped by special 
orders of her majesty. The ships left Harwich 
on the 3lst May; and this voyage, though it 
wholly failed in its great object, that of obtain- 
ing gold, was of considerable importance in a 
geographical point of view. Captain Becher 
therefore discusses it with close attention, and 
ultimately arrives at the conclusion, that Fro- 
bisher’s mistaken strait is no other than Hud- 
son’s Strait; and that, had Frobisher continued 
onwards, he might have deprived Hudson, in a 
subsequent year, of the honour of discovering 
Hudson’s Bay. Frobisher knew he was not 
in the strait he had before visited, and is as- 
serted to have said, that “had it not been for 
the charge and care he had of the fleet and 
fraughted shippes, he both would and could 
have gone through to the South Sea.” 

We cannot give all the details of this very 
long but extremely interesting paper, particu- 
larly valuable as correcting the chart, so long 
detective, of Frobisher’s Strait. Corrected 
charts of the ships’ routes were exhibited to 
the meeting. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


On Monday,— Mr. T. Tooke, vice-president, 
in the chair,—foreign honorary members and 
fellows were elected. A paper was read “ On 
the two Sicilies,” by J. Goodwin, Esq., her ma- 
jesty’s consul there. 

This paper treated at length of the progress 
of the two Sicilies under the Spanish Bourbons, 
from 1734 to 1840; but as our limits will not 
permit us to give a general abstract, we shall 
confine our observations to the ptesent state of 
the two kingdoms, commencing with that of 
Naples. 

In 1840 the population of the latter realm 
was 6,177,598; and the territory is thus appro- 
priated to agricultural purposes : 

Corn-lands  . ° . 12,000 sq. miles. 

Vineyards ° ° ° 1,000 
Woods and olive-grounds 3,000 
Gardens and orchards 500 
Pastures and sheep-walks 6,500 
Wastes . . . . 9,000 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


Total area . 32,000 


The chief products of husbandry are corn, 
wine, oil, cotton, flax, hemp, liquorice, paste, 
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silk, and wool. The average crop of wheat is{ which are covered by rushes, and the walls 
5} millions of imperial quarters, and the yearly | plastered with mud. Farm-houses being scarce, 
consumption about 5 millions. The yearly pro- | the labourers live in villages, whence they go 
duction of wine is about 400,000 pipes, the | forth at sunrise, and return at sunset; if, how- 
greater portion of which is consumed at home. | ever, their scene of labour is at some distance, 
About 70,000 tuns of olive-oil are expressed | the peasant rides to it on the Monday morning, 
yearly, liaif of which is retained for home-con- | and returns on Saturday night, sleeping during 
sumption. The yearly crop of cotton is about} the intermediate nights in a straw hut, or na- 
10,C00 tons. The annual production of raw} tural cavern. All kinds of field-work are done 
silk 1,000,000 lbs., of which half is consumed atj in a slovenly manner; the rudest implements 
home. The chief manufactures are those of | being used, and all modern improvements stre- 
cloths, leathers, and silks. The woollen facto-| nuously resisted. Two bushels of wheat sown 
ries produce yearly about 6000 pieces of fine| to an acre will generally yield from 16 to 25 
cloth for the markets of Naples and Palermo, | bushels. A good crop of corn may be reck- 
and from 60 to 80,000 pieces of coarse cloth for|oned at 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, and 
the use of the peasantry and fishermen. The | 100,000 quarters of barley: 1,800,000 quarters 
cotton manufaciure is principally in the hands} of wheat are consumed at home, which is at 
of Swiss and German capitalists. The wages of | the rate of one quarter a head for each inhabit- 
men is ls. 2d. to 1s. 6d. a day, of females Sd. to} ant. The exportation of wine in 1838 amounted 
10d., and of children 5d. to 7d. About 1500 tons | to 50,000 pipes. The broad-leafed olive yields 
of malleable, and 500 of pig, iron are made | about 7500 tuns of oil; of which quantity 5000 
yearly in the realm. The inland trade has in- | tuns are consumed at home, and 2500 sent 
creased considerably of late years, since the} abroad—chiefly to France. There are few 
roads have been improved. The foreign trade | large trees in Sicily; the only forest is that of 
of Naples amounted in 1840 to 1,526,845/. of| Caronia, between Palermo and Messina, which 
imports, and 612,590/. of exports. The build-| produces oak, ash, pine, and elm; butlittle use 
ing of merchant-ships—promoted by the abund- | is made of it, from the want of roads to convey 
ance of materials, and the cheapness of work- | it to the coast. The silkworms produce annu- 
manship (25 per cent less than in England)— | ally about 460,000,000Ibs. of raw silk, of which 
has made great progress within the last twenty | 360,000 Ibs. are exported. 
years. In 182% the total capacity of the Nea-; Mining industry may be said to be confined 
politan marine was 8000 tons; and in 1837 it; to the excavation for sulphur. The area pro- 
amounted to 150,634 tons, comprised in 7800 | ducing this mineral extends over 2600 square 
vessels. ‘The peace-establishment of the army | miles, and is principally remarkable for the 
has been fixed by the present king at 29,700 | fantastic shape of its cliffs and mountains. The 
foot and 4463 horse—making a total of 34,163 | formation is tertiary, and presents successive 
—-and the war-establishment at 61,834 infan- | strata of shell, limestone, white and blue marl, 
try and 7864 horse; the expense of the peace- | intermixed with beds of gypsum. The district 
establishment in 1835 amounted to 1,200,0002. | contains 150 mines, which yield from 50,000 to 
The military force is recruited by a yearly con- | 80,000 tons of sulphur annually. The sulphur 
scription, to which all Neapolitans, with some | is picked from the rocks in a crude state by 
few exceptions, are subject from 18 to 25 years, the miners, and gathered into heaps by boys. 
of age. ‘The term of service is eight years for | The miners only work 250 days in the year, and 
the guards, and five years for the line. The | the hours of labour are only six daily, for which 
Neapolitan navy consisted in 1837 of 19 sail of| they receive from 16d. to 20d. 
vessels, 3 steamers, and about 30 gun-boats.| The burners, who extract the sulphur by 
The widows and female orphans of seamen are | fusing the ore in kilns made of gypsum and 
allowed pensions amounting to one-sixth of the | stone, or sometimes in close vessels or fur- 
pay of their deceased relatives. | maces, usually earn about a shilling a day. 
The regular clergy amounted in 1825 to 8455, ; There are about 4400 persons regularly em- 
and the seculars to 27,612—making a total of} ployed in the sulphur-mines, consisting of 1300 
36,067, being at the rate of a clergyman to 151 | pickmen, 2600 boys, 300 burners, and 200 clerks 
souls. In the same year there were upwards of | and others, to which may be added 2600 car- 
8000 nuns. | riers and 1000 wharfingers, indirectly engaged 
The population of Sicily is 1,800,000. The; in the mines; making a total of 8000 persons. 
greater portion of the island belongs to the no- | A small portion of the sulphur carried down to 
bility and gentry; the smaller to the crown, the | Girgenti serves for the use of a royal refinery, 
church, and the corporate towns. Most of the| whence it is exported to France and Austria. 
landlords reside in Palermo; a few inhabit the | Formerly, when the use of sulphur was confined 
larger towns, but more live on their estates dur- | to medicinal purposes, and to the manufacture 
ing the whole of the year. The agricultural | of gunpowder, the exportation was small ; but 





weekly publications, compiled from foreign 
journals, and barren of gencral interest. The 
regular clergy consist of twenty-three orders, 
whose united members amount to nearly 8000, 
The secular body comprises about 10,000. ‘here 
are 5000 nuns, of whom 1500 reside in Palermo; 
they inhabit convents well endowed, for the 
most part, by founders and testators. Their 
large estates are managed by priests and law- 
yers, under the control of a guardian; and the 
prioress is strictly accountable to the bishop of 
the diocese for the maintenance of order and 
discipline. 

Mr. Goodwin is of opinion, that although the 
improvement of the two Sicilies is slow, yet 
that it is gradually progressing; and that the 
condition of the people is materially improved. 
The great natural disadvantages are the dry- 
ness and sterility of certain provinces, the 
want of navigable rivers, the height of the 
Apennine chain of mountains, the insecurity 
of ports and harbours, and the frequency and 
destructiveness of eruptions and earthquakes: 
but all these may be in a great measure alle- 
viated by industry, and the judicious employ- 
ment of a little capital. 

We have seen that already foreigners are 
investing money in mercantile concerns; and, 
as these are flourishing, it is but reasonable to 
expect that they will be productive of general 
good. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 12.— In last week's Literary Gazette we 
gave an abstract of the scientific papers read 
and discussed at the first meeting of the Phar- 
maceutists in their own house. On the same 
occasion an address from the president was 
read, expatiating on the nature and object of 
these meetings as they are connected with the 
general purposes of the society, and on the 
tendency and advantages of the education it is 
intended to introduce among the body. The 
reading of papers, the exhibition of improve- 
ments or new inventions, and scientific discus- 
sion of novelties in pharmaceutical chemistry, 
are the primary objects of the evening meetings ; 
but the establishment of a school of pharmacy, 
the regulation of examinations, and the appoint- 
ment of examiners, are among the propositions 
of the society. Lectures, pharmaceutical de- 
monstrations, a library, and museum of materia 
medica, are also contemplated, to facilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge by the rising genera- 
tion. Experience in the nature and properties 
of bodies, and the influence of, and alterations 
by, mixture thereon, and an acquaintance with 
the materia medica and botany, are among the 
essentials set down as requisite for all who 
have to do with pharmaceutical operations. 
But it is to pharmacy that these important 


population consists of three great classes—the 
Borgesi, or yeomanry; the Inquilini, or small 
farmers; and the Contadini, or peasantry. 

The daily provisions of men and boys in 
common are 34]bs. of coarse bread, and a halt- 
a-pint of oil. ‘he men receive likewise a quart 
of wine a day throughout the year, which al- 
lowance is given to the lads only in summer. 
In May the allowance is larger than usual; 
and in June, July, and August, which are the 
harvest-months, the labourers eat and drink 
without stint or restriction. The monthly ser- 
vants differ from the yearly in receiving a cer- 


tain quantity of wheat instead of bread; their | 
Sicily, possessing a tonnage of 41,500. ‘om 18.—Read, Ist—A further communication 


wages are somewhat lower than those of per- 


sons hired by the year. The day-labourer | 


earns in general about ls. a day; receiving 4d. 


peasantry occupy filthy hovels, the floors of!sends forth little beyond monthly and half- 


as soon as the mineral was applied to the mak- subjects are stated to be made subsidiary and 
ing of the carbonate of soda, the amount be- subservient. To this end also great import- 
came considerable. In the years 1832 to 1838 | ance is attached to the collection of the finest 
ewer TAH toe eget ning oth end moe or pees tm a 
rate of 56,857 tons annually. , . 3 3 ’ 

In 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur-trade the pupil may be impressed with the para- 
was established under the name of a privileged | Mount principle of employing none but the 
company; and Mr. Goodwingives an interesting a articles, and ne the first quality F peg for 
account of its origin, progress, and recent ex- | Me, gi out this ak a is urged on the 
tinction, of which, however, our space will not | Siete t e ever watchful to point out and 
permit us to give any abstract. ‘The fisheries | di use a of best methods of dis- 
of Sicily are considerable, and employ between | tinguishing between goo and bad drugs. 

4000 and 5000 hands. | eee 








In 1835 there were 2058 vessels attached to ELECTRICAL SOCIETY, 


The author represents the state of literature, | from Mr. Iremonger relative to the “ bydro- 


/science, and the arts, as very unsatisfactory. | static galvanometer ;” but, as it related to me- 
in money, and the value of Sd. in food. The} 


The periodical press, subject to censorship, | chanical arrangements, a verbal description, 
unaided by drawings, would be of little avail, 
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The improvements suggested promise to render 
the instrument, when better known, extremely 
useful. 2. The remainder of Professor Jacobi’s 
paper, illustrated by drawings of apparatus, 
consisting of what was termed a regulator with 
a fluid, and another with a solid, resisting me- 
dium ; being contrivances to regulate the pass- 
ing current, so as to keep it always of the same 
intensity as measured by the galvanometer. 
The paper concluded with a list of experimental 
applications of these instruments. 3. By the 
secretary, a brief notice of the method em- 
ployed during the last six months, by Dr. Lee- 
son, for producing a constant action in voltaic 
arrangements, especially when used for the de- 
position of metals: it consists in exciting the | 
battery with a solution of bichromate of potash | 
containing sulphuric acid; the two may be 
mixed, or kept apart by a diaphragm. Several 
facts connected with this arrangement are in 
the course of investigation, and will be laid be- 
fore the society. Mr. Weekes’s register for 
December was then presented; and the meet- | 
ing adjourned. 








INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Jan. 17.—Mr. J. B. Papworth in the chair. Sig- | 
nor Clemente Folchi, V. P. of the Academy of | 
St. Luke at Rome, was elected a correspond- 
ing member; and, besides other presents, va- | 
rious additions were made to the Institute’s | 
valuable collection of specimens of building- | 
stone. 
The paper read was by Mr. A. J. Mason, | 
“On the method of removing houses in the | 
United States.” The writer, in order to ex- | 
plain how the removal of houses became desir- | 
able, traced the rise of New York city, from its , 
discovery by Hudson up to the present time, 
and shewed what extraordinary improvements 
had been made there by widening streets, and 
re-arranging the whole town. ‘The original | 
streets were. narrow, ill- drained, and badly | 
ventilated ; and it is to the endeavour to re- 
medy these evils that the removal of houses 
has become necessary. Sometimes the build- | 
ings are in good condition; and it is then that 
their removal bodily takes place. It is effected 
by means ofa cradling of timbers introduced 
beneath the walls, working on other timbers | 
beneath them (which are well greased), acted | 
on by screws. It is done slowly; the rate of | 
transport being about three feet eachday. The | 
cost of thus moving an ordinary two-story brick | 
house twelve or fourteen feet is about 20/. In 
1838, three brick houses, attached, each three 
stories high, were moved back sixteen feet, 
without the slightest disturbance to the fabric, 
or the removal of any of the furniture. Mr. S. 
Brown was the inventor of the mode. A dis- | 
cussion followed; in which Mr. Donaldson, Mr. | 
Papworth, the Rev. R. Burgess, and others, took | 
part. Mr. Poynter mentioned that a church- 
tower in Italy had been moved in the same 
manner. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. | 
Jan. 19.—(Soirée.) Prof. Grove gave a résumé | 
of the notable discoveries and epochal changes 
in science subsequent to 1819, the date of the 
completion of the building of the London In- | 
stitution. Mechanics, the first-born, of the | 
sciences, within the period selected presents 
no epochal change, but vast practical mas- 
teries of mind over matter, in railroads, the 
steam-navigation of the Atlantic, and the still 
more strange power, by winch or treadle, emu- 
lating mind, the calculating-machine. Che- | 
mistry offers the condensation of the gases ; the | 
discovery of the metals, vanadium, zirconium, | 





thorium, silicium, glucinium, aluminium, yttri- 
um, and magnesium ; of the elements, bromine, | 
analogous to iodine. Chemistry also has been | 
enriched by the theories of isomorphism, iso- 


| result of a series of metecrological observations 


made at Algiers during 1840. The mean tem- 
perature in winter was 12°4 deg. of the centi- 
grade scale, or 54 Fah. ; in the spring 15°4 cent., 
merism, and substitutions of Dumas. Electri- | or 60 F'ah.; in the summer 23°5 cent., or 74 
city has afforded the widest field for novelty,| Fah.; and in the autumn 17°8 cent., or 6+ F. 
and it has been well cultivated: we need only | The mean height for the whole year was nearly 
mention definite electrolysis, thermo-electricity, | the same as that for the autumn.—M. Elie de 
electro-magnetism, magneto-electricity,and the | Beaumont read a report on the geological ob- 
applications of electricity to motion, to the tele- | servations made by M. Durocher during his 
graph, the electrotype, electrotint,* &c. Ther- | late travels in the north of Sweden, Norway, 
motics, specific heat by Dulong and Petit, and | Finland, Russia, and Denmark, in which he 
radiant heat by Melloni and Forbes, came next. | noticed principally the phenomena connected 
And then light, with a slight allusion to Prof. | with erratic blocks. He observed that the 


| Grove’s views with regard to the etherial theory, 
followed by a detail of the various practical ap- | 


plications of artificial and solar light — the 


hydro-oxygen or Drummond light—the oxy- | 
oil or Bude light, photography, Talbot and, 
Daguerre, etching the plates of the latter, beau- | 


tiful specimens of which from Munich were ex- 


hibited. Lyell’s theory of geology was touched | 


upon ; also recent granite, and, slightly, glacial 
action. 
triumph, the discovery by Bessel of the parallax 
of a fixed star. When we say that the several 
subjects enumerated above were treated in a 
masterly manner, and that the peroration was 
eloquent and impressive, some idea of the gra- 
tification afforded to the numbers assembled 
may be formed. The large theatre was thronged 
—and subsequent to the discourse, crowds sur- 
rounded the novelties exhibited in the library. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


On Wednesday, an extraordinary general meet- | 


ing was held; Mr. Tooke in the chair. The 
report of a committee appointed to take into 
consideration the original objects of the society 
—the manner in which they have been inter- 
fered with by other societies— the field which 


is now open for the labours of the Society of 


Arts—and the means by which it can be ren- 


| dered more efficient as regards its objects, con- 
| stitution and management, &c.,—was read, and 


negatived by a large majority. At this we re- 
joice; for had the report been carried and acted 
upon, the speedy dissolution of the society might 
have been certainly anticipated. 


warmest friends. A resolution, in lieu of the 
report, was carried ; it was to the effect, that it 
be referred to a select committee to report what 
means can be suggested for giving additional 
interest to the society’s meetings, and additional 


And lastly, astronomy and its recent | 


This, at all | 
events, is the opinion of many of its oldest and | 


| streaks found on the surfaces of rounded rocks 
in Finland, especially the granitic rocks, were 
sometimes almost microscopic, sometimes as 
large as the ruts made by cart-wheels; and in 
Norwegian Lapland they were observed to be 
all accompanied by heaps of diluvial matter, 
extending to immense distances. In general 
the streaks on the rocks were parallel to each 
| other, but in some cases they were at right 
angles. The erratic blocks were generally of 
| granite or gneiss; but between St. Petersburg 
| and the Niemen, blocks of no less than fourteen 
| different kinds of rocks were found, all the 
| known sites of which were in Finland. These 
blocks were sometimes 20 or 25 feet in thick- 
ness, and their angles were by no means rounded 
or worn, so that the idea of friction having 
occurred during their transport was removed. 
| The most eastern limit of the district in Russia 
|in which these blocks are found is the Volga. 
It appeared that the south of Sweden might be 
taken as a kind of centre from which these 
blocks started, and that they were found on 
the imaginary radii of an arc, passing through 
Moscow at one end, and Ostend at the other. 
|M. Elie de Beaumont avoided pronouncing 
any theory of his own, in this report, as to the 
mode of transport of these blocks, and merely 
gave an enumeration of facts; at the same time 
he recapitulated the leading features of the 
| theory of M. Agassiz, who accounts for their 
motion by the presence of glaciers, and ob- 
served that great weight was to be attached to 
the opinion of that eminent naturalist. 

The commissioners on the plans for the tomb 
of Napoleon have published their report. They 
reject all the plans sent in for the first compe- 
tition as impracticable or unsuitable, and re- 
commend that a new competition should be 
| authorised. They also advise, that the plan 

should consist of a circular chapel, or crypt, 


motives to the public to become members of it, | Under the dome of the Invalides, open to the 
without involving any proposition for altering | church above, and containing a simple sarco- 
the constitution of the society. Several good | phagus: in granite or porphyry ; while outside 
speeches were made, by Mr. Hoblyn, Mr. D. the edifice an imperial equestrian statue in 


Pollock, Mr. Rotch, and others. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 18, 1842. 


Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Jan. 10.—A 


letter was read from Prof. Melloni at Naples, | 


describing certain means adopted by him Jor 
repairing some galvanometers which he had 
brought from Paris, and which were rendered 


unfit for use by the journey. The instrument | 


was found to be as liable to injury from motion 
as the barometer, and therefore it was of im- 
portance to devise means for readily repairing 
any damage sustained.—M. Walferdin presented 
to the Academy a new metastatic thermometer, 
with alcohol instead of mercury. It acted asa 


differential thermometer, and allowed of varia- | 


tions of temperature being observed with the 
greatest niccty—M. Aimée communicated the 








* See among our Varieties, p. 69, 


| bronze shall be erected,—probably in the court, 
| or on the esplanade of the Invalides, 

| M. Royer, who was sent last year into Ger- 
| many by the Minister of Public Instruction to 
| examine into the military and civil organisa- 
j tion of the medical profession, has published 
several long and interesting reports on this sub- 
| ject in the Moniteur. It is highly favourable to 
| the German system. 

| An interesting volume, the Memoirs and Tra 
| vels of the Duke d’Enghien, has been ushered 
| into the world within the last few days by the 
| Comte de Choulot. It forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the historical works of this century. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Jan. 14. — The first day of Hilary term, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Aris.—S, Waldegrave, fellow of Ail Souls’ 
College ; H. W. Cripps, fell. of New Coll.; Rev. G. T. 
Driflield, W. E. Buckley, fellows of Brasen, Coll.; A. J, 
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Christie, fellow of Oriel Coll.; Rev. T. R. Branfoot, 
Trinity College. - 

Bachelors of Arts.—N. T. Travers, scholar of Lincoln 
College; W. F. Everest, Magd. Hall; J. W. Kirkham, 


Jesus College. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 15.—The Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston in 
the chair.—A paper, by Lieut. Newbold, ‘On 
the Hindu processes of quarrying and polish- 
ing granite,” was read by the secretary. The 
most usual mode followed in India is to employ 
the agency of fire. In this process, the rock is 
covered with dry bushes of the various acacias 
common on the plains, which are then fired, 
and kept burning until quite consumed. The 
intense heat causes a separation or exfoliation 
of the granite, to the depth, perhaps, of 24 
inches in the centre of the fire, but gradually 
thinning off towards the edges. The piece 
thus exfoliated is detached by driving in small 
iron wedges at the extremities ; and is finally 
raised by a powerful lever. Sometimes the rock 
proves more refractory than usual, and then it 
is customary to pour cold water upon it when 
hot, or to drop on the surface a heavy boulder 
of green-stone, or granite. 

When blccks are required for statuary or 
mill-stones, or for any other purpose where 
greater thickness than one or two feet is re- 
quisite, another process is followed, precisely 
similar to that employed by the-ancient Egyp- 
tians in quarrying the granite of Syene. A 
great number of holes, an inch square, and of 
different depths, according to the size of the 
block wanted, are bored in the rock, close to 
each other, forming a connected chain around 
the piece to be detached. Each hole is then 
fitted with an iron wedge, and the whole are 
simultaneously and unremittingly struck with 
iron hammers, until their united force over- 
comes the adhesion of the block. The chisels 
used in piercing the holes are kept cool by pour- 
ing water upon them while working, as is done 
in Europe. 

When long and thinner slabs are required for 
bridges, pavements, lintels, &c. a third process 
is employed, combining the principles of the 
two former. The rock is heated, as in the first 
mode, and the separation is completed by driv- 
ing wedges into a chain of holes, as in the se- 
cond. Jn this way Lieut. Newbold has seen 
blocks of 80 feet in length separated. He also 
observed that the Hindus take advantage of the 
calorific action of the sun’s rays in promoting 
the separation of the granite slabs; and that 
they select the hot season for their work ac- 
cordingly. He found the temperature of a rock 
at Dewanconda to be 1203°, while that of the 
surrounding air was only 100° in the sun, and 
954° in the shade. Sometimes they pour cold 
water into the clefts made by the wedges, which 
greatly hastens the separation of the block. 

The polish given to Indian granites is at least 
equal to what is found in Egypt ; and good spe- 
cimens may be seen in the mausolea of Gol- 
conda, at Bejanugger, Galberga, and many other 
places in the peninsula. To effect this beauti- 
ful polish two processes are followed. When a 
flat surface is required, the granite is slightly 
smoothed and flattened by an iron tool; and is 
then rubbed with a large and heavy block of 
granite, hollowed on its under surface, and hav- 
ing the hollow filled up bya mixture of lac and 
corrundum. The mixture adheres strongly to the 
stone, which is tightly fixed between two rods. 
The extremities of these rods form handles for 
two workmen, who draw the stone backwards 
and forwards over the block to be polished, oc- 
casionally throwing cold water on the surface, 
to prevent the lac from melting. When the 





piece to be polished is of a more varied form, 
as a cornice or moulding, a piece of wood, with 
the corrundum mixture, or even a lump of the 
mixture alone, is used, instead of the granite 
polisher. Any one who has seen the process 
will be strongly reminded of it by the paintings 
at Thebes, representing sculptors polishing a 
statue ; which are copied by Rosselini, and in 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. Lieut. Newbold 
mentioned a remarkable fact connected with the 
granite of India,—that much of it was in the 
form of spheroids and bosses, having a concen- 
tric laminar structure, like the coats of an 
onion ; which frequently exfoliated by: the ac- 
tion of the air, throwing off curved laminz of 
very varied magnitude. This exfoliation of 
mountain masses produces some of the most 
picturesque features of the Indian landscape. 
It is the cause of its singular dome-shaped 
mountains ard mammillary masses crowned 
with tors, which would in England be considered 
Druidical. Rough sketches of some of these, 
from Bellary and Bayagudda, were shewn to 
the meeting, strongly resembling the Cheese- 
wring and Logan stones, so well known in 
Cornwall. 

The paper concluded with some account of 
the uses to which granite is applied in India; 
and a brief notice of the colossal temples and 
figures, and the pillars, obelisks, and bridges of 
this material, existing throughout the peninsula. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Jan. 20.—Mr. Amyot in the chair. Sir Henry 
Ellis communicated an account of a project, in 
the time of Charles I., for the foundation of 
“ Mounts of Piety ;” i.e. houses for lending 
money on pledges (Monts de Piété) in England. 
In some introductory remarks, he shewed how 
these establishments had been first invented in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, as a relief to the 
more indigent class of society against the op- 
pressions of the Jews and Lombards ; and how, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, they 
had found their way into France and Germany. 
They still exist in France. The document it- 
self consisted chiefly in a statement of the ad- 
vantages which would arise from the introduc- 
tion of such institutions in England; of a state- 
ment ofthe evils arising from the extortions then 
practised in London by usurersand brokers ; and 
of the manner in which the proposed establish- 
ments would counteract them. Sir H. Ellis, in 
his introductory remarks, supposes that the go- 
vernment entertained the design of acting upon 
the recommendations of this paper, but that the 
project was rendered abortive by the breaking 
out of the civil wars. We may observe, that 
some years ago the same kind of plan was 
again proposed in England, to take the place 
of the present system of pawnbrokering; but 
that the pawnbrokers had sufficient influence 
to overthrow it. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geographical, 8h P.M.; Entomological (an- 
niversary meeting), 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 83 P.M.; Zoo- 
logical, 84 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Soc. of Arts, 8 p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 
8 p.m.; Microscopical, 8 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 ».m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Royal Soc. of Literature, 4 p.m.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 

Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 
matical, 8 P.M. 


8 p.m.; Mathe- 





THE DRAMA. 
Covent Garden.—Elena Uberti.—Count Ubaldo, 
Mr. Harrison; Sigifredo, Mr. Leffler; Count 
Guido, Mr. Stretton; Boemando, Mr. C. White; 





Gualtiero, Mr. Wigan; Imberga, Miss Grant; 
and Elena Uberti, Miss Adelaide Kemble. 
Such is the title and such the cast of Mer- 
cadante’s opera, produced at this theatre on 
Saturday last, and repeated on Tuesday with 
unequivocal and increasing success. And in 
spite of the slowness of the second act—of which 
more in its turn—the opera, we think, will grow 
in public favour nightly. Many sweet pas- 
sages strike pleasingly on the ear more attuned 
by repetition. The overture is meagre, and 
without a passage to call for notice; and yet, 
as a whole, it is pretty enough. The first act 
is of like character, with this difference, how- 
ever, that it does contain three or four agree- 
able and attractive morceaux. To these have 
been added a well-known air of Pacini’s, intro- 
duced, of course, expressly for Miss Kemble :— 
and here we would check our descriptive, and 
pause in her praise. This air our prima donna 
sings with fine effect. And this is great merit. 
All who have also heard it given with the Ita- 
lian words must be sensible of the great differ- 
ence between the two languages when wedded 
to music peculiar to the one, and must appre- 
ciate the skilful and efficient manner in which 
Miss Kemble, who sings both, invests in the 
opera the inferior language with an effect be- 
yond what could possibly be expected. The 
second act, to which we have already applied 
the character of slowness, is in truth excessively 
heavy up to the finale, when a beautiful quin- 
tett and chorus give a foretaste of the beau- 
ties of the third and concluding act. Therein 
is concentrated all, with the few exceptions to 
which we have alluded, the sterling music of 
the opera. And in our mention of it, we shall 
include the exertions of the principal singers 
abovenamed. Thefirst scene affords a duo scena 
between the lovers Guido and Elena, of deli- 
cious harmony, and sung with such intense feel- 
ing, melody, and execution, as to command an 
instant encore. Mr. Stretton’s voice and act- 
ing are greatly improved. The next scena and 
air, though somewhat long, is distinguished by 
considerable beauty, beyond, unfortunately, the 
powers of Mr. Harrison to make prominent. He 
is a very charming ballad or song- singer ; but in 
this opera, as in Norma, he fails in doing justice 
to the composer, and is an inefficient support 
to his fellow-singers. From this the scene 
changes (en passant we may remark, the scenery, 
dresses, and appointments, are magnificent, 
and in strict accordance with the times of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines) ; and we have an ex- 
quisite distant cathedral chant, broken most 
effectively here and there by Elena, sola, on 
the stage, in recitative, and followed by a 
prayer composed and sung with chaste beauty— 
a gem in its way, and forming a marked and 
striking contrast to the outbursting wildness of 
the finale, arranged on the stage like that of 
the Cenerentola and Somnambula. In the finale 
Miss Kemble’s vocal display proves her first 
rate, and confirms all that has been written in 
her praise. 


Surrey Theatre—Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, 
a tragical and horrific drama, founded on Cap- 
tain Glascock’s naval romance, has been pro- 
duced here by Mr. Haines, with sufficient melo- 
dramatic crimes’ and miseries to petrify the 
ultra-Thames population with delight. It dis- 
tresses the females to their utmost capacity, 
and is rewarded with enthusiastic exclamations 
and weeping. In short, it is sweetly dreadful. 





VARIETIES. 
Schloss’s Bijou.—This ingenious and tasteful 
miniature, which Sir E. Bulwer happily called 
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the humming-bird of our gay annuals, has, upon 
that hint, been mounted in a manner extremely 


and rude, man and implements are admirably 
given. The electrotint holds forth high pro- 


beautiful for presentation to the Royal Family, | mise in skilful hands. 


in compliment to the christening of the Prince | 
Her Majesty’s copy is deposited on | 


of Wales. 


Normal Schools in Scotland.—The Scotch jour- 
nals state that government is about to grant 


the breast of a white rose of mother-of-pearl, | 10,000/., and 1,000/. for the establishment and 


with its tiny glass like a dew-drop in the rain- 
bow by its side. A humming-bird is sipping 
from between the rose-leaves. The sprig is of 
silver gilt. Prince Albert’s copy is on another 
rose, with different foliage—in allusion to Ger- 
manic national emblems. That for the Duchess 
of Kent is another variety. For the Princess 
Royal, the Bijou is suspended, like a fruit, on a 
golden yine-tree; the glass, her own portrait 
(which is one in the publication), and the lines 
accompanying it, elegantly framed, forming 
other fruits hanging on each side. The infant 
Prince’s copy is laid on an exquisitely carved 
cabinet of ivory, surmounted by the plume of 
Wales. The whole are executed with extra- 
ordinary skill, and stand a few inches high on 
velvet-covered pedestals enriched with various 
ciphers and devices, and covered with bell- 
glasses. Of all the pretty things got up for this 
gratifying occasion—though some may be more 
gorgeous and costly—there will not be any (we 
venture to predict) more charming or appro- 
priate than Mr. Schloss’s well-imagined, and 
loyal, and patriotic tribute. ; 
Gresham’s Ring. — Among the compliments 
paid on laying the foundation of the new Royal 
Exchange, and the splendid banquet at the 
Mansion House in honour of the day, the most 
appropriate that could be conceived, was the 
presentation to the Lord Mayor, by Mr. New- 
man of the Bridge-house, of a gold ring in his 
possession, found in the bed of the ‘Thames 
when London Bridge was built, and on good 
grounds believed to be that of the patriotic and 
liberal Sir Thomas Gresham. We have seen 
this relic several years ago: it is of plain and 
very fine gold, with a signet engraved T. G. 
No hand could be better entitled to wear it, 
than the present Lord Mayor’s, whose accession 
to oftice was marked by the birth ofa Prince of 
Wales, and whose career, as yet only of two 
month’s continuance, has been marked by such 
another memorable event. It seems destined 
for one of the most brilliant in the civic annals 
since the age of Gresham, and the occupant of 
the chair determined to prove himself not un- 
worthy of the epoch. 
Electrotint.—A new application of the elec- 
trotype; instead of the metal being thrown 
down from the solution upon a metallic plate 
previously engraved, and thereby a copy in 
relief being produced to serve as a mould for 
further deposition thereon for the reproduction 
of the engraved plate, or rather its facsimile, 
for copperplate printing, the copper (or any 
metal) is deposited on the surface of German 
silver or plated copper, prepared by the artist 
with a composition resembling black paint. 
This drawn picture (as it were) being in relief, 
the new electro-plate will be in intaglio, or 
with indentations corresponding with the pro- 
jections of the composition, and ready for the 
printing-ink and transfer of the design to 
paper. In this way, without the touch of the 
graver, may the facsimile of the peculiar 
handling of artists be obtained, and the spi- 
rit of their original paintings be preserved 
and multiplied ad infinitum. Specimens have 
been forwarded to us, but with a request for 
very allowance, as they are first attempts. 
The head of a dog, requiring fine work, is 
rather harsh, ’tis true. But the fisherman, 
sketched from life, in electrotint, by T. Samp- 
on, is very fine: the stern and honest, rugged 


| support of two Normal Schools, one in Edin- 


| burgh and the other in Glasgow. 

| Oxford Poetry Professorship.— Mr. Williams 
|having retired from the contest, the Rev. J. 
Garbett will be elected without opposition. 921 
to 623 votes were promised on either side. 


Died within the last few days, Aylmer Bourke 
Lambert, Esq., senior vice-president of the 
Linnzan Society. Mr. Lambert for many years 
had been identified with the Linnzan Society ; 
and few of its meetings passed without some 
rare specimen or other connected with the 
pursuits of the society, more especially with 
reference to the history of plants, being exhi- 
bited by him. In consequence of his death, 
there was no paper read at the meeting on 
Tuesday evening ; the only business transacted 
being the election of three fellows, and notice 
given that the election of a librarian, to supply 
the place of Professor Don, deceased, would 
take place on the evening of the loth of Fe- 
bruary next, at half-past seven o’clock. Mr. 
Lambert was not only a great botanist, but a 
great encourager of botany; and to him the 
science in England is very deeply indebted. 
| As a private gentleman, he mixed constantly 
with the best and most intellectual society of 
the land, was of polished manners, and full of 
information. 

Miss Isabel Hill. —We lament to announce 
the death of this pleasant writer and amiable 
woman, of whom, and of whose talents, only a 
fortnight ago we spoke in the kindest terms, in 
unison with the literary advent of her affection- 
ate brother, Mr. Benson Hill, to the editorship 
of the Monthly Magazine. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Maxwell, the popular author of the ‘‘ Wild Sports 
of the West,” Tales of Waterloo,” ‘‘ Life of Wellington,” 
&c., announces an Irish Novel, in monthly Parts, enti- 
tled Czsar de Courcy, with the Adventures of his servant 
Mare Antony O’Toole. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. L. Carpenter, LL.D., 
edited by his Son, 8vo, 12s.—The History of Egypt under 
the Romans, by S. Sharpe, 8vo, 7s. — George Cruik- 
shank’s Omnibus, 100 Illustrations, med. 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 
Milford Malvoisin; or, Pews and Pewholders, by F. E. 
Paget, 12mo, 4s. 6d. — Lectures on the Liturgy, by the 
Rev. J. Bentall, post 8vo, 5s. 6d.— Primitive Chris- 
tianity, by Bp. Mant, 8vo, 12s.— The Comical Adven- 
tures of Beau Ogleby, oblong 8vo, 6s. — ‘The Handbook 
of the Law of Legacies, 1Smo, 2s.—The Book of Geology, 
by M. Higgins, fep., with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. — Sir 
A. Cooper's Lectures on Surgery, 6th edit., fep. 7s. — A 
Selection from Pictures by Claude, Watteau, and Cana- 
letti, in the National and Dulwich Galleries, drawn 
and lithographed by Bendixen, fol. 4/. 4s.—The Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/.— Prof. 
Dick’s Manual of Veterinary Science, post 8vo, 3s.— 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, edited by Philip Smith, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. — Greek Poetry for Schools, edited by P. Smith, 
12mo, 4s.—Hine’s History of the Jews, 2d edit. fep. 4s, 
—The School for Wives, by the Authoress of ‘‘ Tempta- 
tion,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s, 6d.— Dr. Donnegan’s 
Greek and English Lexicon, 4th edition, 1 vol. roy. 8vo, 
2/. 2s.—Mesopotamia and Assyria, by J. B. Fraser, Esq., 
being Vol. 32 of the ‘“* Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” fep. 
5s. — Pilcher on the Structure and Diseases of the Ear, 
2d edition, 8vo, 12s. — Manasseh; a Tale of the Jews, 
fep. 5s.—Livy, with Notes, by Travers Twiss, Vol. IV. 
8vo, 9s. 6d. — Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Magazine of Gar- 
dening, 8vo, 18s.—Dictionary of the Arts, Sciences, &c., 
by F. Francis, 8vo, 10s.—Jeremy’s Digest of Law Re- 
ports for 1841, roy. 8vo, 9s.—The Kings of the East; an 
Exposition of the Prophecies, post 8vo, 8s. 6d.— Memoir 
of the Life of Richard Phillips, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Maund’s 
Botanic Garden, Part 17, bds.; large, 19s.; small, 13s. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. 


President. 
His Rovar Hiaunxess tuk Duke of Campripnor. 

This Society was established in 1856, and is composed of Annual 
Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. The funds, after payment 
of necessary expenses, are divided into sums of various amounts, for 
the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Drawings, Enamels, or Medals, 
first setting, aside a sum for the purpose of ENGRAVING an approved 
Picture. Every Subscriber has one chance by lot for the suns appro- 
priated as above, and one impression of the Engraving for each Guinea 
subscribed. 

The number of Subscribers last year was 5,012; the sum of 35,6500. 
being expended in the purchase of Pictures, at various prices, from 
101. to 3001. 

“ The RETURN of UNA,” painted by W. Hixon, R.A., is being 
engraved, in line, by W. H. Wart, for the Subscribers of the present 














car. 

The LISTS tor the YEAR 1842 WILL CLOSE in MARCH, and 
an immediate payment of subscriptions is earnestly requested, in order 
to enable the C i to make ad ay ar for the 
current year, 





G. GODWIN, Fsq., F-R.S., F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Esq., F.S.A. } Hon. wae 


By order, 
T. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee, 
Office—73 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
January, 1842. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and of SCIENCE applied to the Arts and Manufactures.— 
This DEPARTMENT, under the superintendence of Professors Hall, 
Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, Hosking, Dyce, and Ansted, and Mr. 
Bradley, Mr. E. Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, Mr. A. Moseley, and Mr. 
H. J. Castle, was RE-OPENED on TUESDAY LAST, the 18th of 
January. 
The Junior Class, for Pupils of the age of fourteen ‘years or up 
wards, was also re-opened on the same day 
January 20, 1542. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
EW ZEALAND COMPANY.—TERMS 


of PURCHASE of PRELIMINARY LANDS in the SET. 
TLEMENT of NELSON, NEW ZEALAND. 
Governor—JosEPu Somxs, Esq. 
Deputy-Governur—Hon, Francis BARING. 
Directors. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., M.P. 

Stewart Marjoribank, Feq. 

Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
| Alexander Nairne, Esq. 





Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 
Lord Petre. 

Henry A. Aglionby, Esq., M.P. 
John Fllerker Boulcott, Esq. 
John William Buckle, Esq. The Lord Mayor. 

Charles Buller, Esq., M.P. | Sir George Sinclair, Bart. 
William Taylor Copeland, Esq., | John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Alderman, M.P. | Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. | Hon. Fred. Jas. Tollemache, M.P. 
James Robert Gowen, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 

John Hine, Esq. George Frederick Young, Esq. 
William Hutt, Esq., M.P. 

1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company hereby 
give notice, that a limited number of allotments of Preliminary 
Lands, each of which consists of three sections, viz.—one acre of town 
land, fifty acres of suburban land, and 150 acres of country land—are 
still open for sale in their Second Settlement of Nelson.” The price 
of each allotment is 300/. 

2. These allotments were unsold when the general ballot for priority 
of choice was held on the 50th of August last: nevertheless the 
numbers which represent them in the original registry of applica- 
tions were placed in the wheel with all the other numbers, and the 
unsold numbers were drawn promiscuously with those which had 
been previously disposed of ; consequently to each of the unsold num- 
bers detinite rights of priority of choice (distinct in respect to each of 
the sections above described) have been attached by the ballot, 

5. Until further notice, any party, or his agent, attending at the New 
Zealand House on any Thursday, at Three o’Clock, p.m., and pro- 
ducing the receipt of the Company’s bankers, Messrs. Smith, Payne, 
and Smiths, for 500/., will be entitled to draw, in the presence of the 
Court of Directors, from a wheel in which the registry numbers of all 
unsold allotments have been deposited, with special precautions for 
their security and for the fairness of the proceeding. The register of 
the original ballot will then shew to the party drawing any number 
to what rights of priority of choice he is entitled. 

4. Applicants, therefore, will obtain preliminary allotments on pre- 
cisely the same terns, with respect to price and the chances of priority 
of choice, as original purchasers. 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of choice which 
were attached to each by the original ballot, may be seen at the New 
Zealand House, on application to the Secretary. 

6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same privileges, in 
respect to an allowance for cabin ——— (not exceeding 25 
cent on the = hase-money), as those who bought allotments before 
the general ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be entitled to 
ate their rights of choice to any agent whom they may numi- 
nate; or, if they should prefer it, such choice will be exercised on 
their behalf by the officers of the Company. 
By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 
New Sealand House, Broad Street Buildings, Jan. 1,1842. 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 
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LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READ- 

ING-ROOMS, 59 PALL MALL, consist of a Reading and 
Writing-R iS, a ry Room, Di ing-R » &c. They are 
furnished with all the Daily Papers, the principal Periodicals, as wel 
as all the new Works of the day, and ordinary Books of Reference 
Their immediate proximity to the Palace renders them most advan- 
tageous to Clergymen and Gentlemen attending her Majesty's Draw- 
ing-Rooms and Levees, or to those who visit the Metropolis for the 
season only. The Subscription is Three pre pe annum, without 

to 150. 








entrance-fee. The number of members is limi 
59 Pall Mall. 
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DUCATION IN PARIS.— 
The INSTITUTION PETIT is one of the oldest established 
in the Capital ; and by the success kg ge has wee as as 
rts of its Pupils, in competing for prizes at the annual public 
prise inati or the i Phatanenl itself to be one of the best. 
The house was formerly the residence of the Dukes d’Aumont, in the 
best style of the time of Louis y.; and every thing is conducted in 
it on a scale of comfort and liberality which is not commonly met 
with, The system of Instruction is that of the Royal Colleges of the 
Capital; and ‘great attention is paid to Foreign Living Languages, to 
Scientitic Knowledge, practical and theoretical, as well as to all the 
branches of a sound education, adapted to the various professions for 
which the Pupils may be destined. : 
Arrangements have been made in the house for the reception of 
Parlour-Boarders, or Young with their Tutors, who would 
like to reside in this establishment to perfect themselves in French. 
The terms are moderate, payable quarterly in advance, and there 
are no extras except for Masters of Ac complishments. 
Address M. Petit, No. y Rue de Jouy, Rue St. Antoine. 














T0 ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
APIER-MACHE WORKS, 15 Welling- 
ton Street North, Strand. —CHARLES F. BIELEFELD 
begs to inform Architects, Builders, 
Volume of Patterns already published, he has now produced Forty 
new Engravings (which may be had separately at 6d. each). The 
complete work now comprises nearly 550 Patterns of Works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: consist- 
ing of Pictures and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and 
every species of Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, &c. The excellence 
of the improved Papier MAaché Ornaments in Architecture is now 
fully understood ana admitted by the first Architects, and by the 
most eminent Builders in London and the provinces, 


The above folio volume is sold bound complete, with a Tariff of 
Prices, at 3 guineas. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Speedily will be published, small Svo, illustrated by Woodcuts, 


EMARKS on ENGLISH CHURCHES, 

and on the Expediency of rendering Sepulchral Memorials 
Subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. 

By J. H. MARKLAND, F.R.S., § 

Oxford, John Henry Parker; G. F. and J. R 

Simms and Son, Bath. 

Any profits resulting to the Author from this publication will be 

given in aid of the funds for completing St. Stephen's Church, in the 

parish of Walcot, Bath. 














gton, London; 


Mrs. Ellis's New Work, 

HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND, their 

Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities, 
By the Author of “ Taz Women or Exoiann;” 

(And designed for a companion-volume to that work, now in its Se- 
venteenth Edition), will be published with the Magazines on the 31st 
instant. ¥ 
Fisher, Son, and Co,, Newgate Street, London. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
4 Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post Svo, 
HE PRICE of FAME. A Novel. 
By Miss ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, Edin. 

burgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 

New Volume of Plain Sermons. 
In $vo, price 6s, 6d., the Third Volume of 
IN S ERMONS. 
By CONTRIBUTORS to the “ TRACTS for the TIMES.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water!vo Place; and Parker, 
Oxford. 


Lately published, 
Vols. I. and II., price Gs. 6d. each. 


*,* The Series is continued in Numbers, price ls. each, 














Townsend's Chronologicai Arrangement of the Bible. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, price 5/. 6s., a New Edition of 


HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical 
and Chronological Order, in such Manner that the Books, 
Chapters, &c. &c, may be read as one connected History, in the very 
Words of the Authorised Translation. With copious Notes, ludexes, 
and Marginal References. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*.* The Old and New Testaments are sold separately; and the 


Bibie, without the Annotations, may be had, in a single volume, 


price Li. 
By M. LEPAGE, 


N®w 
Professor of French in London. 

Part I. L’Echo de Paris, fifth edition, price 
4s.; being a Selection of Phrases a person would hear daily if living 
in France. With a Vocabulary ot Words and Idioms. 

Part II. Gift of Fluency in French Conver- 
sation: a Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, 
calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 
fluently on the ordinary topics of life. Second edition, with Notes, 
3s. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to French; or, the 
Principles of French Grammar displayed in a Series of Short Les- 
sons, each of which is followed by Questions and Exercises, with the 
Versification. 5s. Gd. The three Parts bound in one volume, price 10¢. 

Also, by the same Author, price 3s. Gd. cloth, 

The French Master for the Nursery; or, 
First Lessons in French. 

“ To schools and private teachers these clever little volumes will 
be invaluable."—Monthly Revien. 
London : Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street Within. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 


&c, that in addition to the 





Gratis and Post-free. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 


AND SELECT LIBRARY CATALOGUF, 
Describing all the valuable and interesting Modern Publications to 
the present time; and the advantageous Terms on which Families, 
Reading Societies, and Book Clubs, are regularly supplied with what- 
ever New and Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may 
desire for perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Apply for the above to Mr. Bull, English and Foreign Public 
brary, 19 Holles Street, tour doors from Cavendish Square, Londo 








Cotton’s New Tracts for Cottagers. 
In 12mo, price 6d.; or 5s. per dozen (with Woodcuts), 
MIE VILLAGE SCHOOL. Part I. (For 


Boys and Girls who go to School.) 





By the Rev. W. C, COTTON, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford; Author of ** My Bee-Book.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Village, price Gd. Also, in the press, 
The Village School. Part I. (To Parents.) 





Library Edition of Chalmers’s Shakspeare. 
Handsomely printed, in 8 vols. $vo (with Portrait), price 31. lus. 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK- 


SPEAREF, printed from the Text of the corrected copies lett 
by Steevens and Malone, with a Selection of Explanatory and Histo- 
rical Notes from the most eminent Commentators; a History of the 
Stage; and a Life of shakspeare. 

By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 

The various Readings of Malone, and the Glossary of Shaksperean 
Language, are peculiar to Mr. Chalmers's Editions. 

Longiman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson; J. Booth; R.H. 
Fvans; J. Bohn; Baldwin and Cra ; Hatchard and Son; New- 
man and C ivington: . Setchel; Hamilton and Co.; Dun- 
can and Co.; e ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Allen and Co. ; ; J. Dowding; FE. Hodgson; 
M. Doyle; and Co.; R. Mackie; 

; 8 ynard ; H. Washbourne; J. Templeman; C. Dolma 
tons, Cambridge; Wilson, York ; Robinson, Liverpool; Black 
Stirling and Kenney, P. Brown, and Machlachlan and Stewart, Edin. 
burgh. 

Also, a complete Edition of the PLAYS, in one large volume, price 
only 1s, 
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» Cunninghame’s New Poem. 
Now ready, in post Svo, 


WwW 4,2..2.2.%5.% * * 
By ROBERT GUN CUNNINGHAME, Fsq. 


Also lately published, 
MORA: a Fragment of a Tale. 
By the same Author 
Dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, London ; and sold 
also by Mr. Milliken, Dublin. 
Coal and Mines. 
In Sve, with Index Map, extra cloth boards, price 5s. 


HE AWARD of the DEAN FOREST 
MINING COMMISSIONERS as to the COAL and IRON 
MINES in the FOREST of DEAN; ules and Regulations for work- 
ing the same, Xc. 
By THOMAS SOPWITH, F.G.S., Commissioner, 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn ; of whom also may be had, 
A Series of Sixteen Volio Engraved Plans, 


2) inches by 20 inches, of the Dean Forest Mines, price 248.; or 
separate, 2s, each. 


Dr. Hook on the Moderation of the Church of England, 
In 12mo, price 6d.; or 5a. per dozen, 
HE MODERATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND: a Sermon. (Reprinted from the Volume.) 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 

Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and the 
Booksellers at Leeds, 

Just published, by the same Author, 

A Volume of Sermons on Various Subjects. 
In Svo, 108. Gd. 





Price 1s. 6d., the January Number of 
HE LONDON and EDINBURGH 
7 v 
MONTHLY JOURNAL of MEDICAL S$ E. 
Containing Eighty-two pages of close printing. 
The Original Articles are by James Miller, F: Lecturer on Sur- 
gery 4 








Eqs, 
one of the Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; 
S. A. Pagan, M. &c.; J. Chisholm, M.D., Inverness; James 
an to the Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infir- 

“Sq., Surgeon, Assistant Demonstrator of Ani 
tomy in the U rsity of Edinburgh; Theophilus Fischer, M. 
John Balfour, Esq., of the H.E.LC.S.; Robert Spittal, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

Besides the Original Articles, there are Reviews of New Works; 
Reports of the Scientific Se es of London and Edinburgh; and an 
extensive PERISCOPE, containing abstracts of the most important 
papers which have appeared in the latest numbers of the British and 

‘oreign Medica! Periodicals. 

*,* The volume for 1841, containing 912 pages, a copious Index, 
and numerous Plates and Woodcuts, neatly done up in cloth, may 
now be had tor 19s, 

Communications to the Editor, and Books fur Review, must be sent 
free of expense to Dr. Cormach, Edinburgh. Adverti are 
received up to the 2¢d of each month, for the Number published on 
the Ist of the following month, by the Publishers both in London 
and Edinburgh. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan, Stewart, and Co. Dublin: Curry and Co, Paris: Zorton, 
Masson, et Cie. 






























Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE SCHOOL for WIVES, 
By the Authoress of “ Temptation.”’ 
If, 
ANNE BOLEYN: an Historical Romance. 


By Mrs. A. T. Tuomson, Authoress of ** The Life of Henry VIL.,” 
** Constance,” &c. 3 vo 





Also, just ready, 


The First Volume of “'The DIARY and 
LETTERS of MADAME D’ARBLAY,” Author of * Eyelina,” 
** Cecilia,” 1&c. 

iL. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, the Buccaneer. 
By Evwarp Mowarp, Esq., Author of ** Rattlin the Reefer,’’ 
“Jack Ashore,” \c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 16s., complete in Four Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges, 


Miss Martineau’s last New Work, 


r 
THE PLAYFELLOW: 
a Series of Tales by Miss MARTINEAU. 

Containing Tur Serrirrs at Home; THe PRasanr AND THR PRINCE; 
Fears oy 18 Fiornv; and Tax Crorron Boys. Any volume may be 

had separately. 

“ The avoidance of exaggeration in every point is quite extraor- 
dinary. Whether it is the generous or the selfish that is dwelt upon, 
we never lose sight of what both retain in common, The natural is 
not forgotten. Watchfulness and hopetulness are in the writer's mind 
always. She does not despair of the worst, and is not too confident 
of the best ; and it is this that will make these books ever acceptable 
to the young.”—Evaminer, 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 








In S vols. post 8vo, price 1/, 11s. 6d., closely and beautifully printed, 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, 
Carefully revised by the Author. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Fdinburgh; and 22 Pall Mall, 
Ct 


Just published, in one thick volume, price i/. 5. in cloth boards, 


HE HisSTORY of BANBURY; including 
copious Historical and Antiquarian Notices of the Neigh 
bourheod, 7 

By ALFRED BEESLEY. 

With numerous Engravings on Wood, in the first style of the Art, by 

Mr. O. Jewsrr. 

London: Nichols and Son, Parliament Street; Pickering, Chancery 

ane; and Rodd, Newport Street. 

SMITH’S CHSAR, 5s. 6d. cloth, 

J. C/ESARIS COMMENTARII DE 

. BELLO GALLICO, with a Geographical Index, 

By PHILIP SMITH, B.A, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with a Diction- 


ary. Price 3s. cloth, 











Fifth Edition, foolscap peak Ga, 

ORD JOCELYN’S NARRATIVE of the 
+ CHINESE EXPEDITION, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








Price 5s,,.with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 


NGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITEC- 


F TURE; with some Remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furni- 
By JAMES BARR, Architect. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. London: Tilt and Bogue. 





In large elephant folio, price 5/. 3s., Third and concluding Part of the 


YRAMIDS of GIZEH. 
This Part comprises the PYRAMIDS to the SOUTH- 

WARD of the PYRAMIDS of GIZEH, and at ABOU of ROASH ; 
also CAMPBELL'S TOMB, and a Section of the Rock at Gizeh, from 
actual Admeasurements; with Notes, &c., by J. $. PERRING, Foq., 
C.K. With Remarks on the Hieroglyphics, by S. BIRCH, Esq. of 
the British Museum. 
Parts I. and II. may be had also of John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 











The Gardener's Library. 
» . t . ° 

NE FLOWER-GARDEN — its Cultiva- 
tion and General Arrangement; with select Lists of the 
most desirable Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering-Plants, 
arranged according to their height, colour, and t of flowering; 
with Hints and Plans for laying out and arranging sarden-Grounds. 

Price 6s. td. cloth, gilt edges ; and 10s. 6d, with Plates. 





Uniform with the above in size and price, 


The ORCHARD and FRUIT-GARDEN; 

including the Management of all Wall, Standard, and Espalier Fruit 

rees, and the Forcing-Pit; with select Lists of the most choice 
Varieties, and their Synonymes. By Cuarues M‘Inrosn, F.C.ULS. 


Uniform with the above in size and price, 


dN . o 

The GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, and 
STOVE; including Directions for the Cultivation and Management 
of Exotic Flowering- Plants; the Erection and Mana 
Greenhouses and Conservatories; and the most approved 
Warming and Ventilating; with Lists of the most choice Species, 
By Cuarias M‘Iyiosi, F.C.H.8. 





Londen ; Wm. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
*" Sold by all Booksellers.’ 
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* History and Present State of the British Empire’ 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








8 Nery Burlington Strect, Jan. 22, 1812. 


R. BENTLEY has just published the fol- 


lowing NEW WORKS: — 


1 A PILGRIMAGE to AUVERGNE, 

from PICARDY to LE VELAY. By Miss Loutsa Sruarr Cosruiio, 

Author of “ A Summer amongst the Boc: ee and the Vines,” Xc. 
2 vols. Svo, with numerous Illustrations. 


DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English 


Nobleman. A Novel. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 
POPULAR DELUSIONS. By Citarira Mackay, Author of “ The 
Thames and its Tributaries,” &e. 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits of John 
Law, James L., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro, 


4. The VETERANS of CHELSEA HOS- 
PITAL. By the Rev. G. R. Gixic, Author of “ The Subaltern,” Sc. 
3 vols. 


5. The MIRZA. By James Morter, Esq., 


Author of “ Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols, 


6. MEMOIRS ofthe Right Hon. WARREN 
HASTINGS, late Governor-General of India. Including his Journals 
‘rs, now first published from the Originals in possession 
‘amily. By the Rev. “gis R. Grete, Author of “ The Lite ot 
Sir Thomas Munro,” &c, 3 vols, vo, with Portraits from Original 
Pictures, 


7. The DEERSLAYER. A Romance. By 


J. Fuximone Cooven, Esq., Author of “ The Prairie,” &c. 3 vols. 


N 














NEW WORKS just ready 


1. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ Whitehoods,” “ Trelawny,” &c. 3 vols. 
. KARAH KAPLAN;; or, the Koordish 
chief, A Romance of — and Koordistan. By the’ Hon, Cuarncas 
Sruart Sayie. 3 vo 
Richard Bentley, New waa i Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
ihn 


“The Girl's Ow n yar Eleventh Edilion. 
In One Vol, square 16mo, embellished with 124 Cuts, price 4s. 6d. 
% : 


Dua 
HE OWN BOOK. 


GIRL’S 
By Mrs, CHILD, 
The Eleventh Fdition, with gregt Additions, 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75 Cheapside; where may be 
had, just pubtished, Tne Cutiy’s OWN Book, Sixth Edjtion, with 3u0 
Engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 





MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S PUBLICATIONS. 


HAMBERS' s. EDINBURGH 
URNAL. 
In Weekly Numbers at “ Ten Volumes nearly completed. 


I. 

CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
PROPLE. In Weekly Numbers at 14d. Volume I. just completed, 
consisting of 50 sheets, or S00 pages; price 6s. 8d. sewed, or 8s. 
bound. IU. 


CHAMBERS’S PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 
A Series of Original, Selected, and T i Works, h 
at an exceedingly low price, with a regard to the amusement, 
instruction, and moral improvement of the people, Forty-five dis- 
tinct works are now issued.—Nearly ready, 
A TREATISE ON MAN, 


By M. Quetelet of ices now translated for the firat time into 
“ngli 3s. 





IV. 
CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Already issued, all strongly bound in coloured cloth :— 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age ° 
Infant Education from Two to Six — of Age” . 
First Book of Reading . ° 
Second Book of Reading . . 
Simple Lessons in Reading . . 
Rudiments of Knowledge e 

Introduction to the Sciences . 

The Moral Class-Book . 

A Geographical Primer 

‘Text-Book of Geography for Ragland 
First Book of Eng sfish Composition 
First Book of Drawing e 
Second Book of ee 

Animal Physiology ° 
Rudiments of Chemist ty, by Dr. D. B. Reid 
Natural Philosophy, First Book 

Natural Philosophy, Second Book e 
Natural Philosophy, Third Book ° 
Flements of Algebra, Two Parts, each . 
Elements of PlaueGeometry . ° 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 


WIENS DSC me CCOMM COO Ohm 


History of the English Language and a 
Principles of Elocution, by W. Grahan 

History of Greece . 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography ° 


A Grammar, and Practical rns peasly ready. 


CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 


Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, E surope, Asia, Palestine, 
North America, South America, Africa, and the Hemispheres, de 
eae by James Farnaarrn, Esq. , Rector of Bathgate Academy. 
Fach Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 inches in 
breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with rollers, 14". each; the 
Hemispheres including Astronomical Diagrams), 2s. 
Published by W. and R. Chambers, 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
Sold by W.S. Orrand Co., Amen Corner, London ; w. Cay, 
jun., and Co., Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


CSOSSAAAD 


ee wero 











Sow Periodical Work by Mr. Genet. 


On the Ist of February will be published, price One Shilling (to be continued Monthly), No. I. of 


PICTURES OF POPULAR PEOPLE; 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF HU 





TAN NATURE. 


a 


By the Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” ‘‘ The Great Metropolis,” &c. 
The Work will be printed on super-royal octavo; each Number containing Four spirited Engravings, 


LONDON: 


GEORGE VIRTUE, 


IVY LANE. 


#,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Svo, lbs. 


COMPANION to the GLOSSARY of 

" ARCHITECTURE. Forty Plates engraved by Joun La 

Krux. Containing four hundred additional Examples, with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, a Chronological Table, and Indes of Places. 

London 


Oxford: John Henry Parker. Tilt and Bogue. 


“This volume completes the utility of the Oxford Glossary, not only 
by a very large accession of engravings, but by that arrangement, that 
synoptical —_ w, and indexes, which are essential to persons who 
become actual students of a complic ated science. The whole of the 
information collec ted by Mr. Britton, during the long series of years 
which he has devoted to the study of Gothic Architecture, and ‘pub- 
lished in his * Dictionary of the Ancient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain,’ is, together with his plates, incorporated in the present volume ; 
and these d by 1 woodcuts, 
from the able hand of Mr. Jewitt, furnish no less than 400 examples, 
supplemental to those contained in the former volumes of the Glos- 
sary. The text of the present volume consists principally of a chro- 
nological statement of such facts connected with ancient architecture 
as are fixed by the testimony of the chroniclers, or other adequate 
authority; in ‘connexion with which existing architectural remains 
are citec ith references to the plates. By this plan, materials for 
study of the highest interest are furnished to the reader, Aingetaer, 
the rapid progress of this admirable work to its present state of exce' 
lence, and its promise of still further improvement, are at once highly 
creditable to the zeal and taste of the Oxtord Society, and the source 
of much congratulation to all the lovers of ancient art.”—Gentleman's 
salecl uzine, December, 














Classieut y ‘orks for Students at College and School. 





M ATTHIZE’S G R EEK GRAMMAR. 
Fifth Ed‘tion, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
II. 
INDEX ofQUOTATIONS to MATTHLA’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
IL. 
MATTHI#’S SHORTER GREEK 


GRAMMAR, For the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 
3e. bound. es 


GRECH GRAMMATIC# RUDI- 
MENTA in usum Scholarum. Editio Quarta. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bd. 

“¢ This Grammar is used in the Public Schools of Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby.” ¥ 


LATINA GRAMMATIC RUDI- 
MENTA ; or, Latin Grammar for the Use of Schools. 

*¢ This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the Royal 
Founder of so many Grammar- Schools in and, and by many of 
his successors, is called King Edward Vith's Latin Grammar.” 





BUTTMA 


tion, Svo, lis. 


§ LEXILOGUS. Second Edi- 
VIL. 
BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS. 8vo, 7s. 64. 





VIL. 
PEILE’S CHOEPHORZE of /ESCHYLUS. 


With English Notes. Svo, 12s 


IX. 
PEILE’S.AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS, 


With English Notes, Svo, 12s. 


i. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 


Turner and Lewis. 


Translated by 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
XI. 
MITCHELL’S PLAYS of ARISTO- 


PHANES. With English Notes. S8vo. 1. AcnamNnensie; 
2. Wasres; 3. Knigurs; 4. CLovps—1l0s. each, 5. Frogs, lis. 


XII. 
HASE’S POPUL: AR GRECIAN 
QUITIES, Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
XII. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, 7s. 64. 
XIV. 
GREEK VERBS; their Formations, De- 


fects, and Irregularities. By A. N. Canmicnast, Classical Master 
in the Edinburgh Academy. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bound, 


Xv. 
HOMERUS. Part First. By the Rev. 


Joun Wittiams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 8yo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


NTI- 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





War in China. 
In two vols. post Svo, price Sixteen Shillings, with a New Map 


SKETCHES of CHINA, partly during an 


Inland Journey of Four Months, between Peking, Nanking, 
and - ‘anton; with Notices and Observations relative to the PaEsENT 
Wa 


By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Ew kc 
Late his Majesty's Chief Superintendent in Stites 


Price Five Shillings, 


7 "pen . ae 

THE CHINESE; a General Description of 
China and its Inhabitants. By Jouy Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., 
& late his Majesty's Chief Superintendent in China. A New 
Edition, enlarged and revised, in which the History of English Inter 
course is brought up to the present time. 

“ Mr. Davis resided twenty years at Canton, where he at length rose 
to be chief of the factory; he accompanied Lord rears eat embassy 
to Peking, and he ranks as one of the few Europeans who have ever 
really mastered the language and literature of China. We have a 
right, therefore, to consider the statements which he has now submit- 
ted to the public as viggiccan as full and correct a view of this sin- 
gular people, of their gover er aws, and institutions—and, in 
short, of the whole frame of their society, as the many difficulties with 
which the subject is beset will admit."—Quarterly Revien 

“ My information is derived from Mr. Davis's able and lucid work 
on China.”—The Duke of Wellington, 

London: Charlies mere and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 














In Svo, 7s. cloth beards and lettered, 


M EMOIR of Captain EDWARD PELHAM 
BRENTON, R.N., C.B.; with Sketches of his Professional 

Life, and Exertions in the ¢ ause of Humanity, as connected with the 

“Children’s Friend Society,” &c., Observations upon his * Naval 

History,” and “ Lite of the Farl of St. Vincent.” 

By his Brother, Vice-Admiral Sir JAHLEEL BRENTON, Bt., K.C.B. 
James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street ; Hatchard and Son, Picca- 

dilly; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paterne 9 Row; Johnstone, 


Edinburgh; and William’ Curry and Co., Dubli 
Ts E BOOK OF THE 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 
Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price Four Shiilings each. 
“ The plan of the work, it may again be observed, is*very good ; 
the reasoning is logical ; the assertions are the results of accurate 
examination and repeated experiments.”—Times. 


FARM. 


Part I. was published on the Ist January. 
Part 11. will appear on the Ist February. 
William Blackwood and Sons, E: sas and London, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


OEMS by the Lady FLORA HASTINGS, 


epee printed in foolscap Svo, with a Portrait by 
M‘Lxeay, Esq., engraved in line by Horssvron, price 


Kexyern 
7s. Gd. 
A few copies remain of the large —— which, with proof im- 
pressions of the Portrait, may be had ai 
William Blac een aud Sons, 45 oe orge » Street, Edinburgh, and 
2 Pall rane Loudoun, 


NEW “WORKS 
Printkp For LONGMAN, BROWN 
I 


» AND CO. 


Mr. Maxwell's New Work. 
|S igge pd RECOLLECTIONS of a 


SOLDIER of a UNE. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author ay “  weacien of Waterloo,” &c. &c. 
1 vol, post $vo, with Portrait and Illustrations by Phiz, 
cloth lettered, 
Il. 
Mr. Laing’s New Work. 


OTES of a TRAVELLER in FRANCE, 
PRUSSIA, ITALY, &c. By S. Latyo, Esq., Author of 
* A Residence in Norway,” and “ A Tour in Suede 
* His social and political investigations are interesting digs their 
intrinsic importance e, and attractive from their racy vigorous mode of 
treatment.” "Spectator. 


10s, 6d, 





III. 
Mr. James's New Novel. 
HE JACQUERIE;; or, the Lady and the 
Page. By G. P. R. Jamns, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, Sls. Gd. 


*,* The subject of this historical romance is a celebrated revolt 
of the French peasants in the tourteenth century 


Iv. 
- i . 
N RHEUMATISM in its various Forms; 
and on the Affections of the Internal Organs, more especially 
the Heart and Brain, to which it gives rise. By R. Macixop, M.D., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital. 8vo, 74. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 150. 
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GAZETTE, &c. 











COLLIER’S SHAH ESPEARE. 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 
Will be issued a Volume, to be continued every other Month, of 


A New Enition of Shakespeare’s Plavs 
aud Boens, 


Collated with the Original Editions ; and comprising Notes, Biography, and a History of the Origin and Progress of 
Dramatic Performances in England. 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Author of “ The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” &c. &c. 
IN EIGHT HANDSOME DEMY OCTAVO VOLUMES, 
Price 12s. per Volume, being 4/. 16s. for the complete Work, including the Biography, History, &c. 
The issue will commence with the Second Polume, as the first will contain the Biography, History of the Drama, §c. 


The want of a Library Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, comprising the latest discoveries and elucidations 
made by celebrated Antiquaries and Commentators, has induced the Publishers to avail themselves of Mr. Col- 
lier’s knowledge, ability, and zeal on this subject, in order to present the Public with as perfect an Edition, more 
especially as regards the text of the Plays and Poems, as can be given; and in such aform and size as shall render 
it at once available to the scholar and the general reader. . 

The Publishers would feel particularly obliged by Purchasers notifying, at their earliest convenience, to their 
respective Booksellers, their intention to take the work. : 

To PROVE the necessity of such an undertaking, Messrs. Whittaker and Co. have requested Mr. Collier to 
draw up a Pamphlet on the subject, in which will be found much curious and new information relating to the 
Plays and Poems. A Second Edition of this work is just issued, under the following title :— 


Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 
Containing Notices of the Defects of former Impressions; and pointing out the lately acquired Means of illustrat- 
ing the Plays, Poems, and Biography of the Poet. 
By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esa., F.S.A. 
Author of ‘* The History of English Dramatic Poetry and the Stage,” &c. &c. 

Second Edition, with Additions. 
‘« Mr. Collier makes out his case well; and from the cogency of his ‘ Reasons,’ must fully convince the 
Public, that in spite of the labours of Malone, &c., there is still room for doing much with the works of the 

immortal poet, which the negligence of former editors, and their inadequate means, have left undone.”— Times. 
‘* No person who is acquainted with Mr. Collier’s past contributions to the history of our dramatic literature 
can doubt his competency. To him it is a labour of love to illustrate the masters of the Elizabethan period; 


although the modesty with which he executes such services is as remarkable as the ability and the judgment 
which his performances display.”—Monthly Review. 


*.* See Prospectuses at the end of the Magazines and Reviews. 


WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 


Demy 8vo, in a wrapper, price Is. 





On WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26, will be published, printed uniform with ‘‘ Smith’s Standard Library,” 
And containing as much matter as an ordinary Octavo Volume, price ONE SHILLING, 


WHAT TO TEACH, AND HOW TO TEACH IT, 


Ho that the Child map become a Wise and Good fan. 


Part I, ° ‘ . ‘ ° THE CULTIVATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
Part 2. (to be published shortly) . THE CULTIVATION OF MORALITY. 
Part 3. . ° ° THE CULTIVATION OF PRUDENCE. 


WILLIAM SMITH, 113 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, Illustrated by George Gruikshank. 


On the 29th of January will be published, price Eighteenpence, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE: 


A fMonthly Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, and Art. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa., 
‘And Illustrated with Designs on Steel and Wood by GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Containing the Commencement of 
A NEW WORK BY MR. AINSWORTH, 
To be entitled 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF HOGARTH. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
And Contributions from several of the most distinguished Writers of the day. 


“We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is on the eve of starting a Magazine of hisown. There is 
hardly a literary man of the day more adapted for the editorship of a monthly periodical; a fact which has 
been abundantly proved by the great success with which he has conducted ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ ”—Observer. 

LONDON: HUGH CUNNINGHAM, PUBLISHER, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


“*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 
IL 
EAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an 


Introduction. 
By GEORGE DARLEY. 
In 2 volumes, price 40s. cloth. 


I. 
BEN JONSON. With a Memoir. By 
Barry Cornwatt. In 1 vol. price 24s, cloth. 
Ill. 


SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his 


Life and Writings. By Tuomas Campssit. In 1 vol, price 16s. 


IV. 
MASSINGER and FORD. With an Intro- 


duction. By Harriny Coreripcr. In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth, 


Vv. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, and FARQUHAR. With Notices. By Luan Hunt. In 
1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 


POETICAL WORKS. 
1. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A new Edition. In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
Il. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 2 


vols. 8vo, illustrated by 128 Vignettes, price 42s. bds, Each volume 
may be had separately. 
Ill. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
new Edition. In 1 vol., illustrated by 37 Woodcuts, price 9s. 6d. cloth. 
IV. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Mrs. Suxiigy. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


POPULAR WORKS. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. In 1 vol. 


8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 
Il. 

D’'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITE- 
RATURE. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
ll. 

D'ISRAELI’S MISCELLANIES of LITE- 


RATURE. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Vignette, price 18s. cloth. 








Iv. 
SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, and LETTERS 


from ABROAD. Fdited by Mrs. Sueiuxy. In 2 vols. price 12s. bds, 


Vv. 
CICERO’S LIFE and LETTERS. In 


1 vol, Svo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


Vi. 
KNOWLES’S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 


2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. cloth, 


VIL. 
HUNT’S ESSAYS. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


TALFOURD'S 


8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


Ix. 
HALL’S FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES 


and TRAVELS. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth. 


Cheap Lvitions of Popular Works. 


1, Sedgwick’s Letters from Abroad. Price 4s. 
2. Lamb’s Life and Letters. Price 5s. 
3. Two Years before the Mast. Price 3s. 
4, Joanna Baillie’s Fugitive Verses. Price 2s. 
5. Sheridan’s Dramatic Works. Price 5s. 
6. Hunt’s Indicator and Seer. Price 5s. each. 
7. Capt. Basil Hall’s Loo-Choo. Price 2s. 6d. 
8. Capt. Basil Hall’s South America. Price 5s. 
9. The Essays of Elia. Price 5s. 
10. Pringle’s South Africa. Price 3s. 6d. 
11. Elis’s Embassy to China. Price 4s. 
12. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Price 2s. 6d. 
13. Rogers’s Poems and Italy. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
14. Shakspeare’s Poems. Price 1s. 6d. 
EDWARD MOXON, 4 Dover Street. 


Vu. 


TRAGEDIES. In 1 vol. 
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